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Chloe Boutelle, ’15, heads to National Championship 


Boutelle is the first woman in program history to qualify for the NCAA Cross Country nationals, in Washington 
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Journey towards divestment continues 


Discussion of climate change initiates action in Vermont colleges, yielding mixed responses 


By Juliana Summers 
Features Editor 


What do fossil fuels and 
South African apartheid have in 
common? 

It’s divestment, the method 
of removing funds from a partic- 
ular industry for political or ethi- 
cal reasons, said Nora Stoelting, 
14, member of the St. Michael’s 
divestment group. 

Divestment was used suc- 
cessfully within U.S. universities 
in the 1980s to protest apartheid. 

“In the past, colleges band- 
ed together when apartheid was 
happening in South Africa to tell 
their administration that they 
didn’t want their college to be 
invested in companies that were 
supporting apartheid,” . Stoelt- 
ing said. “That movement really 
sent a message to the companies 
that were supporting a culture 
of racism, and so this is kind of 
similar. It’s also a divestment 
campaign but fossil fuel divest- 
ment, so it’s working to remove 
our investments from the fossil 
fuel industry.” 

On Oct. 29, Fossil Free SMC 
passed its divestment resolution 


limited access to board of trust- 
ees meetings, and there is not 
much transparency as to what 
the college is invested in as of 
this point in time, Stoelting said. 
“We're giving money, basically 
saying with our dollars that we 
support these companies, but 
when you actually look at what 
we're invested in, it doesn’t real- 
ly match what the school stands 
for.” 

“T’m not a proponent or ad- 
vocate of fossil fuel, but I dis- 
agree that fossil fuels are not 
going to be a part of our future,” 
said Edward Mahoney, profes- 
sor of religious studies at St. Mi- 
chael’s, at a panel discussion on 
Friday. “In terms of St. Michael’s 
portfolio, the energy fossil fuel 
companies are in these pack- 
ages of mutual funds. In order 
to divest from that energy com- 
pany, then you have to divest that 
whole mutual fund, and that be- 
comes problematic because they 
do some very good things.” 

Greg Delanty, professor of 
English at St. Michael’s, said he 
thinks that people are afraid of 
change and of the financial envi- 
ronment inthe world right now. 





Photo by Sheila Bogan 


Students met in Eddie’s lounge on Nov. 12 to discuss the divestment 


campaign at St. Michael’s. 


members of the board of trustees 
in March for a general look at the 
idea of divestment, Stoelting said 
they realized that this would be 
“a really long process.” 

With continuing discussion, 
some schools received an ap- 
proval of divestment, like Ster- 
ling College, the first Vermont 
college and third college in the 
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in the Student Association with 
a 38-3 majority vote, further- 
ing the idea that students at St. 
Michael’s are behind this move- 
ment, Stoelting said. 

The divestment group hopes 
to meet with the board of trust- 
ees investment committee mem- 
bers in December to discuss the 
movement and goals. 

Members of Fossil Free 
SMC also participated in the 
UVM divestment group’s “die- 
in,” at the school’s board of 
trustees meeting in late October. 
They laid on the floor imitating 
their perception of the effects of 
climate change to protest for di- 
vesting from fossil fuels. 

At St. Michael’s, there is 


“l’m aware that this is a 
hard time for the college to be 
considering this because it’s a 
financially tough time in the 
environment of college life, not 
just for St. Michael’s but every- 
where,” Delanty said. “Could it 
not be put into other investments 
that would be better for the envi- 
ronment? I think in the long run, 
and maybe even the short long- 
run, that there might be more 
money to be made.” 

Delanty said that this is an 
issue that cannot be presented in 
two opposing sides, but rather 
as a community discussion. “It’s 
not a them or us, it’s everybody 
together.” 

After meeting with some 


U.S. to commit to divest from the 
200 top fossil fuel companies. 

A number of schools’ di- 
vestment movements have re- 
ceived “no’s,” Stoelting said. 
Ronald Liebowitz, president of 
Middlebury College, released 
a rejection of divestment state- 
ment in late August. 

“We are continuing to or- 
ganize around divestment,” said 
Adrian Leong, Divest Middle- 
bury media representative, in an 
email. “Thus far this semester 
we have focused on developing 
a long-term strategy and build- 
ing a base that can sustain this 
movement until we win. Divest- 
ment has historically been prov- 
en to be an effective strategy for 


stigmatizing industries, so ask- 
ing for divestment from fossil 
fuels, albeit this will not damage 
them financially significantly, it 
will nonetheless wreck them a 
political havoc.” 

The idea is to come together 
to send a moral message from 
the people who are going to be 
impacted by environmental 
change, Stoelting said. 

“Just us divesting won't 
have a big impact, and UVM 
divesting might not either, but if 
everyone did together, there’s a 
better opportunity for change,” 
she said. 

Currently, the fossil fuel 
industry is paying little atten- 
tion to the fast-changing climate, 
Leong said. “It is clear that they 
are committed to keep ‘busi- 
ness as usual, meaning they will 
burn all of their carbon reserves, 
which contains five times as 
much carbon as we can safely 
burn.” 

“We're going to basically 
pass the limit that the earth can 
handle, that’s why we need to 
move towards renewable ener- 
gy,” Stoelting said. “I think a lot 
of people get intimidated by di- 
vestment, but it’s actually really 
simple. We’re trying to make it 
something that people can un- 
derstand, something exciting, 
something tangible people can 
do about climate change.” 
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Rally pushes for union contract to be completed 


SLAM, custodians and community members rallied at main entrance on anniversary of custodial union 
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Left: Alex Dugas, 14, and Chris Magyar, ‘14, hold up signs at the rally for the custodians nearly a year after their union was certified. Right: A crowd of students and community mem- 
bers gathered on the sidewalk near Route 15 on Thursday. 


By Patrick Cope 
News Editor 


Interrupted only by the 
noises of sirens, car horns and F- 
16s in the sky, student activists, 
union supporters and members 
of the St. Michael’s community 
gathered at the main entrance 
of St. Michael’s on Thursday to 
rally in support of a contract for 
the custodians’ union. 

Almost ‘50 people were in 
attendance and the speakers 
were custodian Pratit Gurung; 
George Lovell, coordinator for 
the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal 
Employees (AFSCME); Mari 
Cordes, president of the Vermont 
Federation of Nurses and Health 
Professionals; Bill Grover, Pro- 
fessor of political science; and 
Peter Burgos, ‘14, a member of 
the Student Labor Action Move- 
ment (SLAM). This rally also 
coincided with the anniversary 
of the union’s creation. 

Since the custodians voted 
to join AFSCME last year, the 
process of negotiating an em- 
ployment. contract has been 
underway. The negotiating 
committee consists of three 
custodians, including Graham 


Lebel and Gurung; Lovell; Tina 
Tenney, director of human re- 
sources; and John Maitland, a 
lawyer hired by the college. 

The custodians in support of 
the union, AFSCME and mem- 
bers of SLAM hope to put pres- 
sure on the school to come to an 
understanding of a contract that 
would allow for a more formal- 
ized grievance procedure and 
better living wages for the cus- 
todians. 

Lebel expressed optimism 
that the demonstration would 
generate a response from the 
college, despite bumps in the 
road such as the firings of Tom 
Kingston and Dannis Hackney, 
two custodians who were on the 
union negotiating committee. 

“I’m hoping that this rally 
shows the administration that 
we have broad support,” Lebel 
said. “I think we’ve gained a lot 
of support even after Tom and 
Dannis were fired.” 

“The college needs to be re- 
ceptive to the things that we’re 
asking for, which are basic in- 
dustry standards,” Lovell said 
in an interview prior to the rally. 
“Collective bargaining rights, 
just-cause provisions, a decent 
livable wage and a due process. 





Those are important.” 

At the rally, Lovell was crit- 
ical of President Jack Neuhauser 
for not being present when the 
committee met, instead sending 
representatives. 

“Not once in all of these 
meetings have we seen John 
Neuhauser show up and give 
dignity and respect to the cus- 
todians at St. Michael’s,” Lovell 
said. “I think we should see him 
there the next time we meet, not 
his hired guns. If he can’t show 
up, he should tell his hired guns 
to get it done.” 

Due to his schedule, Neu- 
hauser was unavailable to com- 
ment, but the assistant to the 
president, Tara Arcury, ex- 
plained that there have been no 
impediments from the school to- 
wards contract negotiations. 

“The schedule of nego- 
tiation meetings was a shared 
agreement and there were no 
questions raised by AFSCME 
when that was done,” Arcury 
said. “Any comments made to 
the effect that our ‘administra- 
tion has been halting contract 
negotiations’ would simply be 
erroneous. It would be unusual 
for the president, or anyone in 
his position, to attend the negoti- 


ation meetings, the union would 
be accustomed to that. Mean- 
while, the president is kept aware 
of the progress.” 

Bill Grover, professor of 
political science and adviser for 
SLAM, explained the rationale 
behind this particular rally and 
how it coincided with the anni- 
versary of the union. 

“There’s two significant as- 
pects here, one more substantive, 
the other symbolic,” Grover said. 
“On the symbolic side, it’s a time 
to reflect and remember the vote 
from a year ago and the struggle 
to get that vote to go in a posi- 
tive direction. It’s like a birth- 
day. More substantively, it takes 
about a year to get a full contract 
together.” 

Another piece of signifi- 
cance behind the rally that Gro- 
ver mentioned was the pressures 
that SLAM, AFSCME and the 
custodians were trying to put on 
the campus to come to an agree- 
ment on contract negotiations 
before any possible de-certifi- 
cation of the union is proposed 
and voted on by the custodians 
against the union. 

“You can’t de-certify for one 
year after it’s approved,” Grover 
said. “Members of the custodial 


staff can now ask for a decertifi- 
cation vote, we call it a ‘de-cert,’ 
and they can undo last year’s 
vote, which had to be voted 51 
percent in favor. You can undo 
that with a 30 percent vote.” 

The rule that Grover re- 
ferred to is one put in place by 
the National Labor Relations 
Board (NLRB) that says “if at 
least 30 percent of the workers in 
the bargaining unit sign the peti- 
tion, then it must be sent to the 
NLRB’s closest regional office. 
Once the petitions have been re- 
ceived and validated, the NLRB 
will set a date for the decertifica- 
tion election,” according to the 
Center for Union Facts. 

Custodians Ann Michaud 
and Paul Shaw, two opponents of 
the union, will not pursue a de- 
certification vote. 

“We talked about it and no 
one wanted to help us,” Michaud 
said. “We’re just not going to 
sign the contract, anyone else 
who wants to join us is welcome. 
There are teachers and nurses all 
throughout the state who do not 
belong to a union where there is 
one and don’t pay any dues.” 


See UNION RALLY on page 8 


Organization raises awareness 0 


By Victoria Nilan 
Staff Writer 


More than 1,000 college 
students die by suicide each 
year, according to the national 
non-profit organization Active 
Minds, which was founded by a 
woman who lost her brother to 
suicide. 

Several St. Michael’s stu- 
dents including Carley Nolan, 
‘14, Christopher Allen, ‘14, Alan 
Cunningham, ‘14, Chris Russel, 
“15, Lindsay Taylor, ‘14, and Jus- 
tin Salls, ‘14, have managed to 
form an Active Minds chapter 
with hopes to make a difference 
among the campus community 
by raising awareness of mental 
illnesses and to dissolve stigmas 
associated with mental illnesses. 
The chapter also hopes to pro- 
vide a space for stress-relief and 
discussion that any student has 
the opportunity to attend and 
may benefit from. 

The club received a unani- 
mous 45 votes in favor at the 
recent S.A. meeting last week 
where a group of students pre- 
sented their idea for the club to 


ask for official status on campus. 

“When I got there and we 
were shown so much support, 
I was pumped,” Cunningham 
said. “I figured we would be 
accepted, since it’s such a great 
cause. But, I didn’t realize how 
unanimous it would be.” 

The St. Michael’s Active 
Minds chapter will also now 
have official recognition as a 
chapter of the national Active 
Minds organization. 

“One student, a senior, stood 
up and expressed how happy 
he was that a club like this was 
coming to SMC,” Cunningham 
said. “That really hit home and 
made all the work and research 
we’d been doing seem worth it.” 

“Forty-five votes were what 
we were expecting,” Allen said. 
“We knew the students wanted 
to get this conversation started. 
Getting the initial conversation 
started is a challenge, which is 
why we are here. Once it starts 
we can grow as a community 
even more so than we are now.” 

Allen is going through stu- 
dent support network training 
through St. Michael’s alongside 
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Photo by Jessica Campbell 


Right to Left: Lindsay Taylor, ’14, Chris Russell, ’15, Justin Salls, ’14, Carley Nolan, ’14, Chris Allen, 714, 
and Alan Cunningham, ’14, started Active Minds, a club dedicated to educating students on mental health 


issues. 


Nolan and Cunningham. This 
is a program that the students 
are nominated for and will be 
expanding in the future in cor- 


respondence with Active Minds. 

“The training sessions are 
informative and sometimes clin- 
ical, but extremely applicable to 


college students,” Allen said. 


See ACTIVE MINDS on Page 
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Panel topic shows dangers of chemical warfare 


By Lauren Kopchik 
Staff Writer 


Four St. Michael’s profes- 
sors spoke to a crowded room in 
Cheray 101 at a panel presenta- 
tion titled “Biochemical War- 
fare: An Exploration of its Na- 
ture and Effects on Society” this 
past Wednesday. 

The panel, organized and fa- 
cilitated by the honors program, 
hosted professors from a variety 
of fields: David Heroux, chem- 
isty; Ronald Begley, philosophy; 
Shefali Misra, political science; 
and Richard Kujawa, geography. 

“We suggested various 
people,” said Abby Hans, ’16, 
media coordinator for the honors 
program, on the panel selection 
process. The student who sug- 
gested each professor personally 
invited them to participate. The 
panel was student-run, so hon- 
ors program members decided 
on the topic and which faculty 
members to ask. 


“We thought those areas, 
philosophy, political science, 
geography and chemistry, were 
pretty relevant and would be in- 
teresting,” Hans said. 

The professors spoke for 
approximately 15 minutes each 
about their perspectives on bio- 
chemical warfare. 

At the beginning of the 
panel, Heroux described chemi- 
cal warfare agents as chemical 
substances in solid, liquid or 
gas forms, which have direct 
toxic effects on humans. Biolog- 
ical warfare agents differ from 
chemical ones because their 
molecules occur naturally, while 
chemical agents are synthesized 
in a lab. Heroux said “there are 
no bad molecules,’ and their 
level of danger really depends on 
how humans use them. 

Although the professors 
came from separate academic ar- 
eas, all mentioned recent events 
in Syria, where biochemical 
weapons were used in the civil 


war under dictator Bashar al- 
Assad. The possibility of Ameri- 
can military intervention arose 
this past August when sarin gas 
was used to kill hundreds of 
men, women and children. Presi- 
dent Barack Obama previously 
warned that chemical weapons 
were where he would draw the 
“red line” to intervene in Syria. 
Instead, an international agree- 
ment was reached to destroy the 
chemical weapons as an attempt 
at a more peaceful approach to 
resolve the situation. 

“T think we’re talking about 
this topic because of a lot of the 
stuff that happened in Syria 
this year, but chemical warfare 
agents go back a long way,” 
Heroux said. “Archers infected 
their arrows by dipping them in 
decomposing bodies and then 
shooting them at people, 500 
B.C.” 

“We have a major humani- 
tarian crisis in Syria,” Begley 
said. “Thousands have died, 


thousands have been displaced 
and thousands are stateless and 
without rights.” 

Begley discussed “the ethi- 
cal obligations of humans to 
intervene” in situations that in- 
volve biochemical warfare, as 
well as the idea of a “just war,” 
an old tradition listing several 
criteria for military action in- 
cluding that “war is only legiti- 
mate as a last resort.” 

Misra added that “these 
methods are not new,” but that 
modern biochemical warfare 
causes destruction on a much 
larger scale. She said that al- 
though the Enlightenment pe- 
riod caused most to think that 
humans were on a path of moral 
progress, the 20th century was 
one of the most devastating war- 
times, beginning with World 
War I in 1914 and ending with 
the Cold War around 1989. 

“What began as a century of 
great hope, great optimism, great 
confidence, ended with a shatter- 


ing of all that,” Misra said. “We 
should not take a cynical attitude 
to these things, that this is not 
our problem.” She concluded by 
saying that science cannot only 
be seen as a pure good, and that 
chemical and biological weapons 
are causing angst over human 
nature. 

Kujawa discussed his inter- 
est in places as they relate to po- 
litical issues and societal powers. 

“Chemical weapons have 
a long history of deliberate use 
that’s bound up with a particular 
value and politics of leadership, 
whether that’s tyrannical dicta- 
torship or the deliberate use by 
military regimes to terrorize,” 
Kujawa said. He referenced the 
incident of the Anfal campaign 
in Northern Iraq, where Sad- 
dam Hussein’s forces turned on 
Kurdish civilians with chemical 
weapons. 


See WARFARE on page 8 
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Ibutwa will provide help for Congolese women 


By Leah Valletta 
Staff Writer 


When Kyendamina Cleo- 

phace Mukeba, °12, first reen- 
tered the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo in July 2012, 16 years 
after he escaped as a refugee, ev- 
erything seemed different. 
; “When you first march into 
Congo soil, it’s kind of another 
planet,” Mukeba said. “All the 
health institutions are just on 
[their] knees.” 

Mukeba returned to the 
Congo to choose a focus for the 
initiative he was determined 
to start in Vermont. He felt, af- 
ter having lived in the Congo, 
that there wasn’t enough being 
done to help the people who 
were struggling there, especially 
women. 

“T fled the war in the Congo 
in 1996, I went to all different 
countries and then I came here 
to find that there is nothing that 
we have been doing?” Mukeba 


said. “The national community 
is doing nothing? The United 
States can’t even talk about it? 
And I said, no, let me do some- 
thing that is going to benefit the 
Congo.” 

The original plan for the ini- 
tiative, now called The Vermont 
Ibutwa Initiative (Ibutwa means 
“renaissance” in the tribal lan- 
guage, Lega), was to create a 
school. But after revisiting the 
Congo, Mukeba found that the 
greatest need was not education. 

“T toured almost five villag- 
es and I spoke to almost seventy 
women, with similar stories,” 
Mukeba said. “Different villages 
but similar stories.” 

“Among the women I inter- 
viewed, there was one, Furaha 
was her name, who told me that 
she was raped in 2004 and got 
pregnant,’ Mukeba said. “She 
has an eight year old daughter 
who is in first grade. Furaha told 
me that one thing which bothered 
her is that she does not know the 


person who raped her. She does 
not like her daughter because 
that child has brought misery in 
her life. It doesn’t mean that she 
can kill her, but her presence re- 
minds her about what happened 
that day.” 

Mukeba collected the voices 
of these women, and when he re- 
turned to the U.S., his opinions 
on the need in the Congo had 
changed. 

“When I came back I talked 
to the group, and said ‘hey you 
were right, because what I heard 
from the women and children, it 
was horrible. Education, yes, is 
an important thing. But health. 
Women’s health, is very very 
important,” he said. 

The conflict in the Congo is 
multi-faceted and complex, but it 
started in 1996 when the previ- 
ously Hutu run Rwandan gov- 
ernment was overthrown by the 
the Tutsis (the Hutu’s and Tut- 
sis are both ethnic groups.) The 
Hutu fled Rwanda and found 





refuge in the neighboring coun- 


try, the Congo. This prompted - 


the Tutsis government to invade 
the Congo in hopes of destroying 
Hutu refugee camps. Add to the 
pot the fact that the Congo is full 
of what are known as “conflict 
minerals.” These minerals are 
necessary for Western corpora- 
tions who make our electronic 
devices. Corporations, then are 
not unknown to gather rebel 
groups already in the Congo, and 
encourage them to decimate en- 
tire villages so they may exploit 
these important minerals. 

In all of this conflict, rape is 
used as a weapon of war. 

“Women are so foundational 
for the community structure in 
Congo, men are often away from 
home and to attack the women 
is to attack the community at 
large and it creates an affect that 
shatters the whole community, 
it tears the whole community 
apart,” said Katherine Kirby, 
professor of philosophy at St. 


Michael’s and a member of the 
Ibutwa Initiative. 

“Pretty quickly Mukeba 
came to see that those medical 
services are essential, but be- 
cause of the trauma that women 
are undergoing we need a more 
holistic approach,” Kirby said. 
“We need to be providing long 
term psychological care. And ul- 
timately, the hope for Ibutwa is 
that we become able to provide 
education and job training, some 
means of helping women not just 
recover physically from the at- 
tack, but to stand on their feet.” 

There are other groups on 
campus with similar intentions, 
such as SMC for DRC, a club 
that evolved from the original 
Dear Hillary Campaign. Laurie 
Gagne, Director of the Edmun- 
dite Center for Peace and Justice, 
and founder of the Dear Hillary 
Campaign, is also on the Board 
of Directors for Ibutwa. 


See IBUTWA on page 8 





SIGNATURE GOURMET MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 


ROASTED MAINE POTATO 


Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Green 


951-9000 


WWW.LEONARDOSONLINE.COM 


Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Freshly Sliced Potatoes, Smoked 
Bacon, Rosemary and Feta Cheese 

BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 

MOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 

Alfredo Sauce, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/Parmesan 
Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, 
Marinated Chicken 

FENNEL SAUSAGE GROUMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot Italian 
Sausage, Fennel, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach 
with Gorgonzola Cheese z 
ASIAN THAI CHICKEN 

Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell 


ORDER ONLINE 
FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 





10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 
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cour TRADITIONAL MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 


CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 
England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and 


/ WEGCETARIAS 


.LEONARDO’S BASICS 


SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $9.95 LG 14.25 PLUS TAX 





Zesty Tom It atl ah Traditional Lalelptns Peppers 
ato land To: radi , 

Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin or Thick made thc patna Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED) 583 Ueto) 
Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White Italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Ham GOAT CHEESE HONEY PIE p 
Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified NICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, White Mushrooms, 
Thai Peanut Organic Wheat MEDADD.50LGADD.75 Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Sliced Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Thyme, Crumbled Goat Cheese with Drizzled 
Barbecue Gluten Free MED ADD 3.50 Red Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of Honey 

Gorgonzola Cheese VEGETERIAN WORKS ‘ r 
PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut Spinach, Broccoli, 
PLUS TAX Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Chopped Garlic, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum Tomatoes and 
CHICKEN WINGS italian Pepperoni, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot California Black Olives 


GORGONZOLA GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green Spinach, Plum 
Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 

EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Chopped Garlic, Freshly 
Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes and California Black 
Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 


Italian Sausage 

HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, 
Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 
TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Spicy 


REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 
PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 
REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


SINGLE (1!b) $7.25 / DOUBLE (2Ib) $13.50 
DOUBE DOUBLE (4lb) $25.00 PLUS TAX 


FRESH BREADSTICKS FRESH SALADS Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheeses FOUR CHEESE FUSION 
GARLIC $3.75 GARDEN $4.75 ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ ive Oil Gari i 
CHEESY $4.75 GREEK $6.75 PLUS TAX Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken Mecewahe, Chalite: Pasenan on Cane wen 

i i ted Ri d 
SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 sing S's Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 
SWEET NUTELLA $4.75 LEONARDO'S WORKS MED $14.25 LG $19.50 PLUS TAX Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/ Mozzarella Cheese, Sun Dried Tomatoes, 
PIZZA ACCENTS MED $0.50 each LG $0.75 each Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New Red Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese 

England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, White THE VEGAN SALVATION MED$14.25 LG $19.50 PLUS TAX 

SRIRACHA SAUCE HONEY Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers and California Black Olives Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Soy Cheese, Fresh Chopped Spinach, Freshly 
CAJUN SPICE MESQUITE SPICE : ‘ ~ Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Black Olives 
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The Alchemist closes retail shop in Waterbury 


Heady Topper fans are no longer able to purchase their favorite Double IPA 


By Lauren Friedgen 
Staff Writer 


The Alchemist Brewery 
may be small, but the building, 
located: in Waterbury, was al- 
ways known to be bustling with 
beer lovers, eager to get their 
hands on a case of the brewery’s 
renowned American Double 
IPA, Heady Topper. Recently, the 
brewery has been out of control, 

_ with lines leading all the way out 
into the parking lot. Customers 
are extremely dedicated, known 
to stand out in the rain and even 
snow waiting for their case of the 
classic silver and black cans. 

“Everyone is convinced 
there’s a secret ingredient in it 
that makes it so good,” said Coo- 
per Quenneville, *14, an avid 
Heady Topper drinker. “People 
get crazy about it.” 

Quenneville and his room- 
mates visit the brewery often 
and, like many people in the 
area, consider it their favorite 
beer. 

Visiting the brewery is no 
longer an option. 

On Noy. 5, Alchemist own- 
ers John and Jen Kimmich made 
the announcement on their web- 
site that its doors would soon be 
closed to the public due to issues 
with traffic and nearby residents. 
The Alchemist’s growing num- 
ber of fans became too much 
for the small brewery to handle, 
causing safety concerns for the 
Kimmichs. The brewery will 
no longer be giving tours and its 
beer will now only be sold to dis- 
tributers. 

While the original plan was 
to close the shop beginning Nov. 
16, the announcement brought in 
a flood of fans that waited in re- 


cord lines for their beer. Accord- 
ing to WCAX Channel 3 News, 
the Alchemist sold more than 
43,000 cans of Heady Topper in 
just three days last week, caus- 
ing it to run out and close two 
days earlier than expected. 

The Alchemist Brewery 
has been making Heady Topper 
since 2003, producing 120 bar- 
rels each week. It has only sold 
the beer in cans since 2011 and 
since then, Heady Topper has 
become more and more popular, 
resulting in much more business 
than the owners ever expected. 
The Alchemist’s sales have risen 
600 percent in just two years. 

Heady Topper, ranked No. 
1 on Beer Advocate’s list of the 
top 250 beers, is famous for sell- 
ing out almost as soon as it’s 
placed on the shelves. Beverage 
Warehouse in Winooski gets the 
beer at 11 a.m. on Wednesdays. 
It puts half on the shelves right 
away and it sells out within a few 
hours. 

“We started saving half 
to put out at 5:30 p.m. in order 
to accommodate people who 
work,” said Evan Goldfried, the 
store’s beer and wine manager. 
“We get an ample amount of 
Heady Topper, but only enough 
to satisfy a fraction of the people 
who want it.” 

Heady Topper is full of hops 
— it was designed to showcase 
the complex flavors and aromas 
the flowers produce. It was made 
so that the beer’s blend of six 
different hops is the main taste, 
without much bitterness. 

“It has a very rich taste,” 
said Theo Ferguson, ’14. “It’s not 
bitter, it’s smoother than most 
beers.” 

Vermonters are not the only 
ones who can’t get enough of 









directly 


from local brewery 





Photo by Jessica Campbell 


The Alchemist Brewery in Waterbury produces 120 barrels of the popular Heady Topper beer each week. 


Heady Topper. It’s not sold out of 
state, so those who want it must 
flock to Vermont to get their 
share. 

“We get a lot of people from 
out of town who want Heady 
Topper,” said Audrey Furneaux 
of The Farmhouse in Burling- 
ton. “We usually don’t get the 
full amount we should on Thurs- 
day because the brewery sells so 
much there, and we run out by 
Saturday, which makes them re- 
ally disappointed.” 

The closing of the brewery’s 
retail shop will not affect the pro- 
duction of the beer. According to 
their site, the Kimmich’s plan on 
reopening the shop as soon as 
possible, and a new location in 
Waterbury Center is being con- 
sidered. They are hopeful that 
it will be up and running before 
the holidays. In the meantime, 
this temporary close could be a 
good thing for some people, as it 
will allow for extra Heady Top- 
per to be sent to the other stores 
and restaurants where it’s sold. 











e 


Photo by Sheila Bogan 


Peggy Portelance and Bras Miller from Barre load up their car with 
cases of Heady Topper on Wednesday, the day The Alchemist Brewery 
in Waterbury closed its doors to the public. 
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Price of Smugglers’ Notch season pass increases 


Despite student discount on seasonal passes, the overall price to ski and snowboard has increased by $35 


By Kate Gleason 
Staff Writer 


As the snow on the moun- 
tains continues to accumulate, 
the price of the slopes for stu- 
dents at St. Michael’s just got a 
little more expensive. 

The price of a season pass 
at Smugglers’ Notch Resort for 
St. Michael’s undergraduate stu- 
dents has increased from $30 to 
$65 for the 2013-2014 season. 
Despite the increase in price, 
the pass remains less expensive 
than the cost of a day’s lift ticket, 
which is $68. 

The pass comes with a few 
new added features, including 
access to the resort’s cross coun- 
try and snow shoe trails, access 
to ice skating, access to the re- 
sort’s indoor pool and hot tubs, 
50 percent off equipment rentals 
and 50 percent off lessons. The 
pass is also now available to in- 
ternational students. 

With the contract between 
St. Michael’s and Smuggs up for 
renegotiation this year, St. Mi- 
chael’s made the decision to sub- 
sidize less of the cost of a season 
pass, so students are left paying 
a larger portion. 

“This decision is part of 
the larger financial picture of 
the college,” said William Eben 
Widlund, assistant director of 
the Wilderness Program. “All 
departments have been asked to 
cut expenses wherever possible.” 

In raising the price students 
pay for the pass, the college was 
able to reduce the amount paid to 
Smuggs. 

“The actual numbers be- 
tween Smuggs and St. Michael’s 
are confidential,” said Widlund. 
“It has been that way since the 
program started nine years ago.“ 

Steve Clokey, director of 
marketing and promotions at 
Smuggs who handles the con- 
tract with St. Michael’s, said that 
Smuggs did not hesitate to con- 
tinue the relationship with St. 
Michael’s upon contract renego- 
tiations this year. The college is 


also saving money this year with 
Smuggs carrying out pass acti- 
vations on campus. 

“That was a way that we 
could help support the program 
and the workload on the part 
of the college administration,” 
Clokey said. 

In previous years, the 
Knightcard Office printed pass- 
es for all students and paid for 
passes that weren’t activated. 
It.also incurred a large expense 
in the materials it purchased to 
make the passes. 

Smuggs is also using bar- 
codes on its season passes this 
year. Because the resort is print- 
ing the passes for students this 
year, the college was able to 
dodge the cost of a significant 
technological investment in the 
equipment required to make 
passes. 

Other changes this year in- 
cluded a limited number of ac- 
tivation days. The Wilderness 
Program tabled in Alliot for six 
days, signing up students for 
passes. The last day to do so was 
Nov. 13. Representatives from 
Smuggs were in attendance for 
two of those days, taking pic- 
tures and actually creating the 
passes for students. 

“Three-fourths of the peo- 


but the exact number is not yet 
known as students who are 
studying abroad during the fall 
semester and still wish to pur- 
chase a pass have not been taken 
into account. 

This year’s 750 activations 
thus far are significantly less 
than last year’s 1,000 activations. 
Widlund attributes this differ- 
ence to the few changes in the 
system this year, as well as last 
year’s poor skiing conditions. 

Widlund said that the lack of 
activations thus far this year may 
have been because students were 
not as aware of the limited acti- 
vation days this year and due to 
the price increase. The Wilder- 
ness Program is currently con- 
sidering adding another activa- 
tion day in December. 

Another thing that changed 
this school year was the college’s 
communication system. Wid- 
lund said that only 450 students 
are currently subscribed to the 
Smuggs Pass email distribution 
list, which could have left many 
students out of the loop. 

The increase in the price of 
a season pass for St. Michael’s 
students this year is still on par 
with the price of a season pass 
for students at area colleges. 

Champlain College offers 





¢ While the price did almost double, 
$65 is still less than a $68 day 


ticket. 


-Nick Paulson, ’14 


y) 





ple who activated passes do not 
have an actual physical pass yet,” 
Widlund said. 

Students who activated their 
pass with their Knightcard, but 
did not receive their pass can go 
to the Season’s Pass Office at 
the Village Center, which is the 
main base lodge at Smuggs. 

Widlund said the Wilder- 
ness Program has _ activated 
around 750 passes this year, 


students a season pass to Sug- 
arbush’s Mount Ellen Resort for 
$30, while access to both Mount 
Ellen and Lincoln Peak at Sugar- 
bush Resort is $100 for students. 
Students are also able to pur- 
chase access to all of Sugarbush 
and Mad River Glen for $150. 
The University of Vermont 
offers students discounted sea- 
son passes at more mountains, 
but at higher prices. Students can 





have access to both Smuggs and 
Bolton Valley for $249, Stowe 
Mountain Resort for $380, Sug- 
arbush Mount Ellen for $219, 
Sugarbush Mount Ellen and 
Lincoln Peak for $319, and Sug- 
arbush All Mountain and Mad 
River Glen for $359, with dis- 
counts on resort amenities at all 
mountains. 

MegEllen Kimmett, ’16, a 
member of ShredMC, said that 
she did not plan on buying a 
Smuggs pass this year due to the 
price increase. 

“As a senior in high school, 
a $30 ski pass was my last push 
to come to St. Michael’s,” Kim- 
mett said. 

Although the price has ris- 
en, and pass sales are down from 
previous years, Nick Paulson, 
14, president of ShredMC, said 
that he does not believe this will 
greatly affect ShredMC. 

“While the price did almost 
double, $65 is still less than a 
$68 day ticket,” Paulson said. 
“IT think this will benefit some 





Photo by Jessica Campbell 


Nick Johns, ’16, was the last person to buy a pass to Smugglers’ Notch 
Resort from Gina Pandolfo, ’14, last Wednesday. 


kids who are trying to learn to 
ski or snowboard. The discounts 
on rentals and lessons may drive 
new people to the mountain, but 
experienced skiers and riders do 
not benefit from that.” 

Paulson said that the added 
amenities of the pass did not 
change his stance on the matter. 

“Smuggs is known for some 
of the best tree skiing in Ver- 
mont and that is why I personally 
go there,” Paulson said. “I don’t 
go to Smuggs to sit in an indoor 
hot tub.” 

Clokey said regardless of the 
price increase and added ameni- 
ties, as snow accumulates on the 
mountain Smuggs promises St. 
Michael’s students an excellent 
winter. 

“The quality of skiing and 
snowboarding this year will be 
awesome,” Clokey said. 


Have something to say or a story idea? Send them to magazine@smcvt.edu! 
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UNION RALLY: IBUTWA: 


Continued from page 3 


“We realized if we wanted 
a de-cert vote, we'd have to go 
before the NLRB and it’s not a 
guarantee that they would side 
with us,” Shaw said. 

Both custodians expressed 
a desire to continue doing their 
jobs without any type of union 
representation. Michaud said she 
feels content with her working 
conditions and wages. 

“I was working in a nursing 
home as a nurses’ aide making 
about the same as here, but my 
insurance is a lot better here,” 
Michaud said. “They didn’t cov- 
er long-term or short-term. dis- 
ability and St. Michael’s covers 
all that. I just go to HR when I 
have a problem.” 

Tina Tenney was unavail- 
able to comment at this time, but 
Mike New, vice president of hu- 
man resources said the college 
was doing what it could to come 
to an agreement with custodial 
staff and AFSCME. However, he 
also mentioned several cancella- 
tions of meetings as the reason 
why the negotiating process has 
gone on as long as it has. 

“The schedule of negotia- 
tions that has been set was mutu- 


ally agreed upon by the college 
and the union, there has been 
no protraction of the process,” 
New said. “The union has can- 
celled three scheduled negotiat- 
ing sessions and the college has 
cancelled none. At the college’s 
suggestion, and the union’s 
agreement, a mediator from the 
Federal Mediation and Concili- 
ation Service will join the next 
two sessions to help resolve and 
complete negotiations.” 

With no employment con- 
tract approved at the moment, 
Grover hopes that a contract can 
be approved by the union and 
the college, though he did ac- 
knowledge the possibility of the 
administration ignoring the rally 
put on by SLAM to demand one. 

“The idea is to keep people’s 
feet to the fire and let the college 
know that there’s a constitu- 
ency of faculty and students and 
labor leaders that want to see a 
contract,’ Grover said. “And 
the college can ignore us, but 
I think if they do that they are 
downplaying the mission of the 
college, which is to promote so- 
cial justice and the dignity of the 
human person, which I think is 
just sad.” 


ACTIVE MINDS: 


Continued from page 4 


“We learn about some red 
flags for depression and other 
signs that someone is under 
stress or anxious. A heightened 
awareness of others is the es- 
sence of the training.” 

Catherine Welch, the fac- 
ulty adviser of the club is excited 
to see what Active Minds will 
accomplish in the next year. 

“During the fall semester of 
2012, Linda Hollingdale, direc- 
tor of personal counseling, and 
I ran the first Student Support 
Network training,” Welch said. 
“Ten students completed SSN 
training during the fall of 2012, 
and 11 students completed the 
training in the spring of 2013. 
Those 21 students were all in- 
terested in doing more once they 
completed the SSN training, and 
from this student interest, the 


idea of bringing an Active Minds 
chapter to Saint Michael’s Col- 
lege was born.” 

The club is currently work- 
ing a budget proposal. During 
the first year, the club is allowed 
to ask for up to $500 in funds 
that will be used for small-scale 
activities. For future plans, the 
club hopes to have guest speak- 
ers on campus, volunteer at lo- 
cal non-profits and take trips to 
conferences. 

“In the meantime, the stu- 
dent leadership team will be ta- 
bling in Alliot to advertise their 
efforts and will have a presence 
at Stress Free Knight on Dec. 
6,” Welch said. “Active Minds is 
going to provide an amazing op- 
portunity for students to advo- 
cate for something they believe 
in, raise awareness, and empow- 
er other students in this commu- 
nity to really make a difference.” 





Continued from page 5 


“The violence is ongo- 
ing, and women are always the 
victims,” Gagne said. “When a 
woman gets raped, often she is 
stigmatized, her husband aban- 
dons her and very rarely is she 
accepted back into the commu- 
nity.” 
SMC for DRC and Ibutwa 
focus on similar issues, but 
SMC for DRC tries to achieve 
its goals through political advo- 
cacy, while Ibutwa addresses the 
needs of women on the ground. 

“T decided to join the board 
of directors of Ibutwa because I 
wanted to balance my political 
advocacy with direct assistance 
to women who are suffering,” 


Gange said. “It gives me satis- 
faction to know that a number of 
Congolese women are helping to 
be healed of their experiences of 
rape through our efforts.” 

Although the two groups 
differ in their approach to the 
crisis, the groups are comple- 
mentary, helping each other 
reach the ultimate goal of pro- 
viding women in the Congo with 
certain freedoms. 

As for how St. Michael’s 
students can get involved, Ibut- 
wa emphasized that anything 
can help. Students are encour- 
aged to come up with ideas for 
small projects, like dinners or 
bake sales, to help raise money 
for the initiative. 

“Whenever we receive even 


WARFARE: 


Continued from page 4 


Citing Nicholson Baker’s 
book “Human Smoke: The Be- 
ginnings of World War II, the 
End of Civilization,” Kujawa 
discussed past incidents other 
than Syria when chemical weap- 
ons were used, such as in Ethi- 
opia by Italians under Benito 
Mussolini’s totalitarian state and 
in China by the Japanese during 
their occupation of Manchuria. 
Winston Churchill, prime minis- 
ter of Great Britain during World 
War II, was quoted in favor of 
using mustard gas. 

“T think weapons that are 
used in various contexts engage 
in collective punishment of citi- 
zens, which I find ethically and 
morally reprehensible,’ Kujawa 
said. 

After the panel, a majority 


of the students stayed for a ques- 
tion and answer session. 

“We were very happy over- 
all with the number of students 
both in and out of the Honors 
Program who came,” said Hans 
in an email after the event. “The 
room was overflowing.” 

As of last Monday, no spe- 
cific topic had yet been chosen 
for the next panel. 

“The goal is definitely to 


help inform students on relevant 


topics but also expand their per- 
spectives and maybe change or 
even enhance their opinions,” 
Hans said. “We always aim to 
get students from all different 
majors to attend.” 

Heroux and Begley also 
mentioned the importance of ap- 
plying the liberal arts to heavy 
topics such as biochemical war- 
fare. 


the smallest amount, it is touch- 
ing. That shows that these people 
are concerned about the women 
in Congo,” Mukeba said. 

“A lot of students don’t rec- 
ognize the power that they have 
and the opportunity that they 
have to use their education, es- 
pecially while they’re here and 
there are support structures for 
it and people to teach them how 
to do it,” Kirby said. “This is a 
time in your life where there’s 
a way you're learning about the 
word that you didn’t have before, 
and to focus some of that energy 
on questions of justice and ques- 
tions of what’s right and trying 
to understand not just the local 
world, or the immediate world 
but the global world.” 


“When you're trying to 
solve these problems it’s impor- 
tant to keep science in mind,” 
said Heroux in a pre-panel inter- 
view. “But also for our science 
majors, it’s important for them to 
have that liberal arts worldview. 
What are the ramifications of 
making this molecule? Are there 
any? Should I make this mol- 
ecule? I think that’s an important 
thing, not that there’s a right or 
wrong answer, but it’s important 
for scientists to have a global 
perspective.” 

“The liberal arts can help us 
to sharpen our analytical tools 
to formulate the right questions, 
evaluate the arguments of others 
and arrive at our own conclu- 
sions,” Begley said. 
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National Hunger and Homelessness Awareness Week 


Local organizations continue to assist food insecure individuals and families of Chittenden County 


By Claire Martin and 
Bryanna Murphy 


A bounty of food sits at 
the center of the Thanksgiving 
table as the smell of turkey lin- 
gers throughout the house. With 
a belly full of food and a roof 
over your head, it’s easy to forget 
those who are starving. 

One in every seven children 
in Chittenden County is food in- 
secure, meaning that they might 
not know where their next meal 
is coming from. With the high- 
est rate of homelessness in New 
England, almost 3,000 Vermont- 
ers face this situation day in and 
day out, according to a 2012 re- 
port from the Vermont Council 
on Homelessness. While many 
donate, volunteer and share their 
time to raise awareness during 
this week, National Hunger and 
Homelessness Awareness Week, 
poverty is a reality 365 days of 
the year. 

“As the temperature drops, 
it becomes a life or death situa- 
tion,” said Becky Holt, director 
of development and commu- 
nications at the Committee on 
Temporary Shelter (COTS). “If 
someone is outside in the cold in 
Vermont, they’re at risk of freez- 
ing to death.” 


OV. 17 


Mass anne those who experience ante ned hares ; 


Mark Delude, of Burling- 
ton, knows this first hand. 

“Guess how many layers I’m 
wearing,” Delude said, sitting on 
a crate outside of the Chittenden 
Emergency Food Shelf last Fri- 
day. “Three on the bottom. Five 
on top. It’s been cold.” 

Both the Food Shelf and 
COTS serve the homeless and 
hungry of Chittenden County. 

Since opening its doors to 
Chittenden County on Christ- 
mas Eve of 1982, COTS has 
provided emergency shelter, 
services and housing for people 
who are homeless or marginally 
housed in Vermont. 

At COTS, families and in- 
dividuals can stay for up to six 
months at a time. Most people 
who end up being successfully 
housed, according to Holt, re- 
quire the full six months. 

“We focus on getting people 
re-housed as quickly as pos- 
sible,” Holt said. “But sometimes 
there just aren’t a lot of options. 
It’s challenging in a community 
where there’s such a low vacancy 
rate and it’s expensive to live.” 

The people staying at COTS 
have savings requirements and 
work with case-workers to get 
back on the path towards having 
a home. 


, Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel 


| MONDAY. NOV. 18 


5 p.m. COOK n’ Food - Serve dinner at Canal Street veterans’ home 


"TUESDAY, NOV. 19 


Noon: Knitting Club - Gather together to knit hats and mittens for 
| those in need, Library 246 
5 p.m. Baked Love’s 24-Hour Fast begins (sign up at the informa- 


tion table in Alliot) 


“We’re working hard to re- 
duce the pressure on shelters and 
come up with other options that 
are better for the families,” Holt 
said. “We use prevention efforts 
to help people avert the crisis of 
homelessness before they be- 
come homeless.” 

Along with COTS, the Chit- 
tenden County Emergency Food 
Shelf also serves those in need. 

“Our mission is to cultivate 
opportunities and obviously to 
feed people,’ said Rob Mee- 
han, director of the Food Shelf. 
“But a big part of what we do 
for people is really anti-poverty 
work. ‘Why are people there in 
the first place and how do we ad- 
dress that?’ is a question we ask. 
Our goals include making sure 
that the children who we see, 
don’t come to see us with their 
children.” 

There are roughly 11,000 
people in Chittenden County 
who utilize the grocery program 
and the hot meal program serves 
over 5,000 meals a month, ac- 
cording to Meehan. The num- 
bers vary each day, often in- 
creasing with the colder weather. 
Thirty three percent of the peo- 
ple whom they serve are under 
the age of 18. 

“We work as advocates so 
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Midhat Hadzic (left), kitchen manager at the Chittenden County 
Emergency Food Shelf, serves a meal of beans, eggs, pasta a chicken 
to Richard Dunn (right) of Burlington on Friday. 


we talk to our congressional 
leaders and speak on behalf of 
those we serve who do not have 
a voice,” Meehan said. “Espe- 
cially children under eighteen, 
people with disabilities, people 
who are seniors, people who are 
veterans.” 

Gerry Willard, a Vietnam 
veteran living in the New North 
End, visits the Food Shelf regu- 
larly. 

“T got stuck up here [in Ver- 


: = ereampes 


_ THURSDAY, NOV. 21 


mont],” Willard said. “I only had 
my GED and my service training 
I was working in communica- 
tions but my equipment was so 
old it was embarrassing.” 

Leaving his family behind 
in Massachusetts, Willard has 
been living in Chittenden Coun- 
ty for 31 years. While he does 
have a home, Willard is consid- 
ered food insecure. 


See AWARENESS on page 15 


5:30-8 p.m. Dismas House phonathon (dinner wnieluededy Hall of 
Fame Room, Tarrant Center 
5:30 p.m. Family Friends - Volunteer at COTS’ Main Street Family 


Shelter 


ALL WEEK: 


8:30 p.m. Closing vigil outside the shack 


Sit in the “shack,” sponsored by SMC Habitat for Humanity 


Nov. 17-21, 2013 ai 


Sign up to participate in all activities on the MOVE board 


a OTHER EVENTS THROUGHOUT THE WEEK 
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Pope Francis calls for church-wide discussion 


By Jessica Campbell 
Photo Editor 


The Vatican sent a question- 
naire to the bishops of the world 
nearly a month ago that has left 
some scratching their heads and 
others eager to see what Pope 
Francis’ call for discussion will 
mean for the future of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 

Bishops will gather for two 
synods, one in October 2014 and 
one in October 2015, to address 
social issues concerning family 
life. 

“The Catholic Church has 
had about 22 of these major in- 
ternational meetings since the 
beginning,” said the Rev. Joseph 
McLaughlin, professor of reli- 
gious studies at St. Michael’s. 
“The Vatican’s Second Coun- 
cil was held from 1962 to 1965 
and the idea behind that meeting 
was that the church had to look 
at where it positioned itself and 
how it saw itself related to the 
broader world.” 

McLaughlin said the meet- 
ing resulted in major changes of 
teaching and practice within the 
church, including the introduc- 
tion of Latin vernacular in the 
liturgy and the reassertion of the 
power of the bishops as a legisla- 
tive body for the church. 

“They liked it so much, they 
said, ‘we should have some- 
thing like this every few years,” 
McLaughlin said. “And that’s 
why every three years, there’s 
supposed to be one. I think 
they’ve held them kind of on that 
schedule, maybe not exactly.” 

There are three kinds of 
synod: Ordinary, which covers 
big topics that affect everybody, 
Special, those held for specific 
geographical areas, and Ex- 
traordinary, the most rare of all 
three, which subsequently has no 
rules. The 2014 synod is only the 
third Extraordinary Synod in the 
church’s history. 

“This really has never been 
done,” McLaughlin said. “The 
pope wants to have an extraor- 
dinary one next year where the 
agenda is the questionnaire, and 
then think through things, then 
take a year off. And then the fol- 
lowing year, have a follow up 
with an ordinary one, which will 
bring everybody in the church 
together, then do the hard work 


of, ‘okay, what are we going to 
do about it?’ They can’t legally 
legislate, but it’s the next best 
thing they can do. They make 
recommendations.” 

“T think what’s interesting 
about this is that the focus is pas- 
toral,’ said Edward Mahoney, 
professor of religious studies and 
director of the graduate theology 
program at St. Michael’s. “The 
pope is not asking for discus- 
sions about change in doctrines 
or its basic fundamental ideas 
about the family. Not how do we 
change our doctrine, but how do 
we help people understand the 
values of what we believe and 
we profess? How do we address 
those ideologies or those chal- 
lenges from society in a way that 
is not just simply reiterating the 
same teaching in the same way, 
but how do we invite people to 
come into some type of dialogue 
to have a better understanding?” 

Mahoney said that while the 
“traditional” family of husband 
and wife, mother and father and 
children is still normative, there 
is a growing number of civil 
unions, divorces, remarriages 
and couples who cohabitate be- 
fore marriage, especially in de- 
veloped countries like the U.S. 
He said the synod will determine 
how the church talks to Catho- 
lics in these situations, as well as 
those who are not Catholic. 

“The teachings of the church 
on marriage, human sexuality, 
etc. are known and understood, 
at least by the church,” Mahoney 
said. “Though these teachings 
seem to be clear and make sense, 
there are lots of people out there 
in the world, including Catholics, 
who, for one reason or another, 
don’t think they make sense.” 

Mahoney said that the pope 
plans not to impose Roman 
Catholic ideals on others, but to 
find a way to start a discussion 
and to relate to those with dif- 
fering values. He wants to bet- 
ter understand their arguments 
and to help them understand the 
values that the Catholic Church 
believes in. 

Jordan DeKett, °16, was 
raised in a traditional Catho- 
lic household and says that she 
admires Pope Francis and his 
efforts to take the ideas of the 
general public more into con- 
sideration during the discussion 


Amelia and Daniel Foley, ’93, attend Mass on Sunday at the Chapel of St. 


that will take place in 2014. 

“The Catholic Church used 
to be really progressive,’ De- 
Kett said. “They molded to fit 
the community in order to reach 
more people, and | think they 
stopped that for a while and got 
really set in their ways. But now 
that they’re having this so open 
ended to the public, it makes me 
think that they’re trying to go 
more with the times instead of 
just holding on to tradition so 
much.” 

McLaughlin said that an- 
other reason the synod in 2014 is 
different than most is that Pope 
Francis omitted the Linaementa, 
the preliminary document that 
outlines what the discussion will 
address. This document usually 
comes out six months before the 
questionnaires are sent to bish- 
ops. With unknown intentions, 
Francis skipped this step com- 
pletely. But there are even more 
reasons why this synod is turn- 
ing heads around the world. 

“The kinds of questions are 
not the typical kinds of ques- 
tions,’ McLaughlin said. “It’s a 
different instrument. And more- 
over, it’s gotten much more wide 
circulation.” 

The Vatican distributed 
questionnaires to each of the 
national conferences and every 
bishop received a copy of the 
survey, as per usual: But the way 








the bishops are coming up with 
answers to the 39 open-ended 
questions is different and, in 
some places, more public than 
ever. In Belgium and England, 
for example, the questionnaire 
was published to a web site and 
anybody who reads it was invit- 
ed to send in his or her answers. 

“That changed the dynam- 
ic,’ McLaughlin said. “What’s 
the effect going to be and what 
are they going to do with it? 
They’re used to getting a lot of 
input, there’s no question about 
that, but there’s no procedure in 
place as to how to sort it or re- 
spond to it. Sometimes you get 
a questionnaire and you know 
what they expect the answer is, 
and some of these, I’m damned 
if I know what the right answer 
is. That’s different.” 

After looking over the ques- 
tionnaire results and taking a 
year to think about what they 
mean, bishops will meet for an- 
other synod in 2015 to create 
some pastoral plan of action and 
produce documents to distribute 
to all churches. 

What the final documents 
will say is “anybody’s guess,” 
Mahoney said. “The synod will 
issue a document and then each 
bishop’s conference will be 
asked to take that document, to 
digest it and then come up with 
its own pastoral plan to see if 
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they can’t implement some of 
these ideas for better communi- 
cation. Then each bishop will be 
asked to take up the ideas from 
the national level and, in his own 
diocese, implement a process or 
a pastoral plan. Part of that might 
mean a different approach to 
teaching on marriage and family 
life, for example.” 

McLaughlin said he doesn’t 
know where ‘these two synods 
will lead and that Pope Francis 
has indicated, through things he 
has said, that he is open to do- 
ing things differently, something 
that has caused much controver- 
sy in the church recently. 

“T actually like him a lot,” 
DeKett said of the pope. “He is 
very humble and I think he is 
focused on the most important 
part of Catholicism, which is be- 
ing kind to other people. I think 
sometimes the Catholic Church 
gets a little bit hung up on, you 
know ‘this is wrong and you 
shouldn’t be doing it,’ instead 
of just being nice to everybody. 
I think opening the dialogue for 
these conflicting ideas will get 
more people interested, especial- 
ly younger people, just because 
theyll have a chance to talk 
about concerns that affect them 
instead of just adults.” 
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Animals supplement learning 


By Cara Chapman 
Features Editor 


Fins. Hooves. Lakes. 
Streams. Stables. Aquariums. 
Though not part of your usual ar- 
senal of educational tools and lo- 
cations, these resources provide 
a different dynamic to hands-on 
learning by encouraging stu- 
dents to interact with animals 
both in and out of the classroom. 

“My main goal is to give 
first-year students a catalyst for 
the academics,” said Bridget 
Kerr, an adjunct professor of 
English, who teaches the first- 
year seminar course, Horses and 
Healing: Our Bond With Nature. 
“What I’ve found is that when 
they go outdoors and actually 
use their hands, do experiential 
learning, hands-on activities, it 
helps engage them, and the more 
engaged they are, the more they 
absorb the academics.” 

Students enrolled in the 
course participate in two class- 
room days a week as well as one 
“farm class.” 

“Tn the farm class, we go to 
Good Hope Farm in South Hero,” 
Kerr said. “The students help 
with typical daily barn chores to 
keep the horse farm functioning 
and they also help with lessons.” 

Good Hope Farm serves as 
the home to the therapeutic rid- 
ing program Champlain Adap- 
tive Mounted Program, Kerr 
said. 

“The students help with 
the participants who are people 
with special needs whether it’s 
somebody healing from an in- 
jury, somebody with cognitive 
issues,” she said. “There are also 
veterans that go there.” 

With the St. Michael’s Stra- 
tegic Assessment Task Force cit- 
ing MOOCs, adaptive learning 
and other online education tools 
as trends that will increasingly 
influence higher education, 
courses like Kerr’s which utilize 
this kind of hands-on learning 
may help small colleges like St. 
Michael’s weather the storm. 

“St. Mike’s has a lot of great 
things going for it and one of the 
things is the size, the flexibil- 
ity with faculty and administra- 
tion,’ Kerr said. “With the way 
higher education is changing 
and the difficulties with small 


liberal arts colleges adapting to 
that change, I know experiential 
learning is going to be a big part 
of St. Mike’s finding its way out 
of those difficulties.” 

Professor Douglas Facey 
of the biology department also 
utilizes  outside-the-classroom 
learning in his course Ichthyol- 
ogy, which focuses on the study 
of fishes. Facey said he tries to 
bring out an appreciation for the 
diversity of fishes as a group. 
While the class focuses largely 
on the fishes of Vermont in the 
laboratory portion of the course, 
the lecture portion of the course 
has a more global focus, touch- 
ing on everything about the 
fishes’ evolution and where they 
came from. 

“We pretty much went out 
every Monday up until October 
break, visiting a variety of dif- 
ferent habitats and using a cou- 
ple different techniques to try to 
capture the fishes,” Facey said. 
The class journeyed to such lo- 
cations at North Beach, the Win- 
ooski River, the Browns River 
in Underhill and Grand Isle for 
their fieldwork. 

Facey also offered inter- 
ested students the opportunity to 
go out fishing in his boat on non- 
class days. “I would take a little 
camera with us so we would be 
able to show the rest of the class, 
if we had gone out fishing for two 
or three hours, some of the other 
species that we would catch that 
you wouldn’t likely find by using 
nets,” he said. 

Facey said that, with a sub- 
ject like ichthyology, stepping 
out of the classroom enhances 
student learning a great deal. 

“T have many jars filled 
with dead, preserved fish, and 
you can use them to study -cer- 
tain morphological features but 
you don’t see what the fish really 
look like,” Facey said. “The col- 
ors are all faded and they’re just 
not fun to look at. But when you 
see a live fish recently caught or 
you actually can observe them 
in the stream or things like that, 
then you really start to see what 
it is to be a fish.” 

“It also works for a lot of 
different learning styles and not 
everybody learns the same way,” 
Kerr said of hands-on learning. 
“Sitting in a classroom, even if 


there’s lively discussion, can be 
really limiting and it can also 
shut down our brains a little bit. 
If we get outside the walls, we 
can come alive, just about all of 
us do. I think it’s beneficial that 
way.” 

Psychology major Elizabeth 
Lucey, 15, said that some labs 
in her Animal Learning and Be- 
havior class, taught by Professor 
Ari Kirshenbaum, have utilized 
zebra fish to run conditioning 
experiments. Lucey said that she 
took the class partly because it 
fulfills a requirement for her ma- 
jor and gives students the oppor- 
tunity to interact with animals, 
but also because she considers 
herself a hands-on person. 

“T think it’s a different area 
of psychology than I’ve been in- 
troduced to so far,” Lucey said. 
“Tt definitely has different ideas 
and focuses ona lot of differ- 
ent aspects of the human psyche 
than you would normally do.” 

Lucey said that rats were 
used in past semesters, enabling 
students to do more because of 
their larger mental capacities. 
However, she likes working with 
the fish. 

“T think there’s a lot that you 
can get out of just the basics of 
an animal, even if it’s just fish,” 
Lucey said. “They do function 
in a way that is very similar to 
humans and a lot of what we’ve 
done with the fish has also been 
experimented on with humans. 
I think what it really shows is 
there’s really kind of a basic con- 
nection of all animal life, includ- 
ing humans.” 

Kerr and Facey commented 
that certain challenges accompa- 
ny hands-on learning. Kerr said 
that hands-on learning which 
takes classes out of the class- 
room to work with organizations 
requires a different level of detail 
management on the part of the 
instructor. 

“There’s always going to 
be details that you have to take 
care of and you have to be clear 
with, or else things won’t work 
out the way you want them to,” 
Kerr said. 


See ANIMALS on page 15 
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What animal would you want 


to interact with in class and 
why? 


SPEAKS 





“Sloth. Students 
would really get a 
kick out of it .” 


Maxwell Brenner, ‘14 





“Beluga whale 
because they blow 
bubbles.” 


Annabel Blake, '15 





“A monkey because 
they're smart and 
cute.” 


Allie Fichera, '15 








emotion.” 
Lauren Kopchik, '15 





“Definitely a shark but 
it would be hard to fit.” 


Shawna Norton, ’15 


“Kangaroo. They 
hop.” 


Tim Lord, 715 





“A puppy | could 
cuddle when |’m over- 
whelmed.” 


Lauren Kilmister, 15 





“It’s got to be a mon- 
key bro. If | needed a 
new pen | could train 
a monkey to get me a 
pen.” 

Andrew Kaiser, '06 
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Hidden Places on Campus 


Touring the boiler rooms and air conditioning systems 


By Liam Connors 
Arts Editor 


The door swings open and 
the world is muted by the mecha- 
nized hums and growls of the 
fans and motors of the boiler 
room of Ross and Tarrant. The 
concrete walls glow yellow un- 
der the dim lights and air is thick 
and hot, like breathing your 
grandmother’s split pea soup. 

Students rarely venture into 
the into these hidden places on 
campus and may not think about 
how their campus stays warm 
in the cold Vermont winters or 
cool in the summer. Without the 
boiler rooms or the air condi- 
tioning systems tucked into St. 
Michael’s, students would ex- 
perience a very different sort of 
campus. 

Alan. Sutton, manager of 
the heating, venting, and cool- 
ing (HVC) and plumbing depart- 





Photos by Liam Connors 
Above: A small section of pip- 
ing in the boiler room of Ross. 
The boiler room in Ross holds 
the boilers for Ross, Tarrant, 
McCarthy and the Durick 
Library. 


Right: Pipes line the ceiling of 
the boiler room in Ross Sports 
Center. 


ments, took me on a tour of these 
rooms. Exploring the attic of 
Cheray and the boiler rooms of 
Cheray, Ross and the new Dion 
Family Student Center revealed 
a new side of St. Michael’s; the 
under and upper sides that, while 
hidden, provide the campus with 
our expected standard of living. 
When these systems work, no 
one notices them. Only when 
they break down do we notice 
the absence of heat or cool air. 


Machines are often cold [7 


and mechanical, but like most 
systems a unique and complex 
art rises from a closer examina- 
tion. Pipes, cogs, fans and con- 


crete weave together to create a | 


tapestry that provides a valuable 
service to this campus. 








To see more on these 
stories, check out the full 
multimedia online. 
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By James Greer 
Columns Editor 


Under overcast skies and 
chilling gusts, St. Michael’s 
students mounted broomsticks, 
hockey sticks, and tapped into 
their inner wizard to take part in 
the third Quidditch tournament 
at St. Michael’s. 

The event was started last 
fall by members of the Resi- 
dence Hall Association (RHA). 
This year the event took place 
on Nov. 10, 2013. Quidditch is a 
fictional sport created by author 
J.K. Rowling in her acclaimed 
Harry Potter series, and has 
been brought to life by students 
at colleges across the nation. 

Six teams vying for the 
grand prizes of coupons to 
Wings Over and Dominos par- 
ticipated in this years tourna- 
ment. Going into it a third time, 
Quiddtich at St. Michael’s had 
many students willing to par- 
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Quidditch makes for 


ticipate and has become a well- 
oiled machine said Victoria Bar- 
num, ’16, member of the RHA. 

“We know everyone to talk 
to on campus, we know the way 
thing need to go, and it is defi- 
nitely a lot smoother of a pro- 
cess,” Barnum said. 

Even in the freezing rain, 
the dedicated players pushed 
through slippery muddy fields, 
with broomsticks — straddled, 
quaffles in hand and all the 
while looking for the elusive 
golden snitch. 

This past weekend, the 
RHA even went on to the Na- 
tional Association of College 
and University Residence Halls 
(NEACURH) and gave a pre- 
sentation to SUNY Stony brook 
on how to organize and play the 
game. To see more on the magi- 
cal sport, see the Defender on- 
line for the full story. 
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Picking up after the party 


By Chelsea Hicking 
S.A. Correspondent 


Students of the townhouses 
gather to imbibe Friday and Sat- 
urday nights, and some even as 
early in the week as Wednesday 
night. 

The 300s have the reputa- 
tion of being the hot spot for par- 
ties year to year. Groups gather 
on lawns and sidewalks moving 
from house to house carrying 
with them their Solo cups, bot- 
tles and cans. 

As things quiet down around 
2 or 3 a.m. students walk back to 
their homes down the glass, alu- 
minum and, sometimes, toilet 
paper strewn sidewalks. 

What’s left after the parties 
on Saturday and Sunday morn- 
ings, however, is usually con- 
sidered only by those who do 
the cleaning. Matt Tivnan and 
Garrett Sullivan pick up broken 
bottles, crushed cans, lost cell 
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Grounds worker, Matt Tivnan, ’12, picked up solo cups, beer cans, and 
bottles on the 300s field Saturday morning. 


phones and a variety of other 
party leftovers early on weekend 
mornings. 


To see more on these 
stories, check out the full 
multimedia online. 


$5 makes all the difference 


By Kelsi Brett 
S.A. Correspondent 


Since 2010, five dollars of 
every St. Michael’s student’s ac- 
tivities fee is placed into a grant 
through the Fix it With Five Pro- 
gram, resulting in $10,000 each 
school year that will be awarded 
to a community organization. In 
2012, the Boys and Girls Club 
was chosen as the recipient of 
this grant as a way to expand 
their Early Promise Program. 


Top: Two chasers face off at the 
St. Michael’s Quidditch tourna- 
ment on, Saturday Nov. 10, 2013 


Left: Jack Loomis, 716, (center) 
tips off the ball to Brendan Da- 
vitt, °16, (left) Matt Cibarri, °16 
(right). 


Right: Burlington High school 
student, Kabura Onesime, speaks 
with a representative at the Boys 
and Girls Club college fair on 
Tuesday. 


“We already had the con- 
cept of the Early Promise, I 
think it was in its pilot year when 
we heard about the Fix it With 
Five grant and so we saw this as 
a great way to kind of really get 
this off the ground,” said Sarah 
Fisher, Boys and Girls Club pro- 
gram director. 

About five years ago the 
Boys and Girls Club had a strate- 
gic planning meeting to evaluate 
the club’s long-term impact on 





the community they serve. 

“At that point,” Fisher said, 
“We really couldn’t prove that 
our kids were going onto sec- 
ondary or to higher education, 
post-secondary ed., and really 
succeeding, so that became our 
number one mission.” 

The Fix it With Five grant 
has helped the Boys and Girls 
Club achieve this goal. 
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Working through college Gigi 


By Haley Lebel-Stephen 
Staff Writer 


Working through school is 
an experience that a little over 
two-thirds of college students 
know well, according to a re- 
port by the U.S. Census Bureau. 
A recent poll by Citigroup and 
Seventeen Magazine suggests 
the number is even higher, with 
four out of five students work- 
ing while in school. 

Ellen Gleason, ’14, a biol- 
ogy major at St. Michael’s, not 
only spent 20 hours every week 
last semester in class, she also 
worked 25 hours outside of 
class. Statistics from Citigroup 
and Seventeen Magazine show 
that the average college student 
works about 19 hours per week 
during the school year. 

With tuition so high, it is 
almost unheard of for a student 
to be able to work only during 
school breaks and over the sum- 
mer and save enough money to 
pay for next semester’s tuition. 
If a student chooses to attend 
a private college, and works a 
minimum wage job at 20 hours 
a week during the school year 
and full-time during the sum- 
mer, he or she would never be 
able to cover the cost of tuition, 
according to a calculator cre- 
ated by the Public Broadcasting 
Station (PBS). 

With such heavy course 
and workloads, it was a struggle 
for Gleason to keep up with her 
school work. However, know- 
ing before she made her deci- 
sion to go to college that she 
would have to work her way 
through did not change her 


mind. 

“T would say that St. Mikes 
is pretty accomodating. Every 
once in a while you'll get a pro- 
fessor who posts an assignment 
at six or seven at night that’s 
due at 8am the next day, and if 
you're working and have sched- 
uled out your homework time 
it’s difficult to fit it in,’ Gleason 
said. “I’d say no more difficult 
than it. would be for someone 
who plays sports or does other 
activities though.” 

One of Gleason’s two jobs 
is a work study position on 
campus. 

Daniel Couture, director 
of student financial services at 
St. Michael’s, said work study 
is extended based on “need,” 
which is decided based on the 
information that St. Michael’s 
gets from an individual’s com- 
pleted Free Application for Fed- 
eral Student Aid (FAFSA). 

“Because we have limited 
work-study funding we also use 
application deadlines,” Couture 
said in an email. “Students are 
not guaranteed funding from 
one year to the next.” 

The number of hours each 
student is scheduled to work is 
determined together by the stu- 
dent and the supervisor. 

“Rate of pay is determined 
by the supervisor using a pay 
chart provided by Human Re- 
sources,” Couture said. “The 
average award is $1,700 per year 
or $850 per semester. I would 
guess students work between 
six and 10 hours per-week.” 

Approximately 25 percent 
of the St. Michael’s student 
population receives work study, 
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according to the office of Stu- 
dent Financial Services. Of this 
working 25 percent, roughly 
one-third of them use that mon- 
ey towards tuition. 

Financial aid is offered to 
about 90 percent of students 
who apply, according to the 
college’s wesite. A Forbes ar- 
ticle published in October states 
that 60 percent of students who 
earned a _ bachelor’s degree 
in 2012 graduated with debt. 
Among those, the average debt 
was $26,500. The average debt 
for a St. Michael’s student in 
2012 was $23,468 in both feder- 
al and private loans, according 
to the college’s website. 

Gleason chooses to focus 
on the positive aspects of work- 
ing through school. She says 
working gave her a group of 
friends outside of the St. Mi- 
chael’s community. If she ever 
needs to get off campus she has 
places she can go and people 
she can see. 

“Working at a restaurant 
is really nice because I always 
have cash on me from tips,” 
Gleason said. “If I am running 
low on money I know that an- 
other paycheck is on the way.” 

Focusing on the positives 
is how Gleason manages her 
crazy schedule. “If you have 
to work, be smart about it. It 
is easy to get caught up in not 
having enough money,” Glea- 
son said. “You also have to be 
able to focus on school. School 
always comes first and that is a 
hard thing to balance. If you do 
it well, working through school 
is definitely doable.” 
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continued from page 9 


“J come here most of the 
time, it’s about the camaraderie,” 
Willard said. : 

“T see all the same people 
here. I see the same pattern with 
almost every single one of them. 
You don’t need Margaret Mead 
here to see what’s going on.” 

The soup kitchen serves 
a hot meal every day, ranging 
from eggs to steak, depending 
on donations. Their homebound 
delivery program brings grocer- 
ies to those who cannot come to 
the Food Shelf themselves. 

Midhat Hadzic has been the 
Food Shelf kitchen manager for 
the past four years. 

“My life philosophy leans 
toward this job,’ Hadzic said. 
“We are the most prosperous 
country but we have such a prob- 
lem here with hunger and home- 
lessness. I believe that food is not 
a privilege, it should be a neces- 
sity. Come on, it’s food.” 

Having previously worked 
as a chef at Healthy Living, 
Hadzic said that he wakes up 
every single morning excited 
to come into work at the Food 
Shelf. 

“The best part of this job is 
being aware at every moment 
that you are helping somebody, 
not selling somebody in a soci- 


AWARENESS: 


ety where our values are upside 
down,” Hadzic said. “This place 
doesn’t just want workers, they 
want people who are aware.” 

“When we talk about food 
drives, what we’re also trying to 
do is generate revenue,” Meehan 
said. “We raise funds in order 
to be able to deliver a service to 
help people. That’s the interest- 
ing part about this awareness 
week, it’s also to help pay the 
bills to do this work around the 
year.” 

“T think people tend to for- 
get that people go hungry,” said 
Amy Winter, °14, coordinator 
of Baked Love, a MOVE pro- 
gram. “And I think that this time 
of year and with Thanksgiving 
coming up people start to think 
about it more. But with our ongo- 
ing programs, I think it’s a con- 
stant reminder.” 

Baked Love aims to bring 
awareness that many people in 


the community are food inse-. 


cure. Each week, they bring a 
group of students to the Teen 
Center at the Winooski Commu- 
nity Center. 

“Tt’s a safe space that chil- 
dren up to 18 can go to hang 
out,’ Winters said. “On Thurs- 
day nights we bring volunteers 
down for a couple of hours to 
prep and serve dinner, and then 
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Photo by Claire Martin 
Clockwise from left: Pam Boyer (red coat) of Burlington, Jim Goodroe of Colchester and Richard Dunn of 
Burlington converse at the Chittenden Emergency Food Shelf after finishing their hot meals. 


we clean up.” 

To raise awareness this 
week, Baked Love is holding its 
annual 24-hour fast. The fast be- 
gins this evening at 5 p.m. and 
ends Wednesday at 5 p.m. 

“You're not going to com- 
pletely understand by doing 24 
hours of fasting,’ Winter said. 
“But it’s to get an idea and to 
empathize with people who deal 
with it on a regular basis.” 

With the cold winter weath- 
er fast approaching, staff and 
volunteers at organizations all 
over the community are working 
long and hard, preparing for the 
busiest season of the year. 

“Tt’s the success stories, 
that’s why we do what we do,” 
Holt said. “It helps on the days 
when it’s really hard. COTS is 
really an organization that focus- 
es on hope and solutions and oth- 
erwise we wouldn’t do the work 
that we do because sometimes 
the stories are so heartbreaking 
and so difficult, so the moments 
when there are these success sto- 
ries you just want to share them. 
It’s what we do, it makes it all 
worth it.” 
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ANIMALS: 


continued from page I1 


“And then there’s a lot of 
flexibility required of whoever’s 
teaching the course to be able to 
say, ‘Okay things aren’t quite as 
we thought they were going to be 
today, so how do we shift gears 
and still make this time produc- 
tive and positive?’” she said. 

Facey said the course may 
be more challenging and take 
more time, but he has yet to hear 
students complain. 

“T think students, especially 


students who take a course like 
this, they’d probably be very dis- 
appointed if we didn’t get out in 
the field,” Facey said. “I mean, 
if I told them from the begin- 
ning that we’re not going out in 
the field, we’re never going to 
look at live fish, they probably 
wouldn’t want to sign up for the 
class because that’s part of the 
reason they want to take it. So I 
really can’t think of a downside 
to it.” 








tion on Malletts Bay in S 


¥. 5 





eptember. 





Photos courtesy of Douglas Facey 
Above: Caitlin Shea-Vantine, ’15, holds up a largemouth bass she 
caught on Malletts Bay in September. Below: Students compare large- 
mouth and smallmouth bass while out on a recreational fishing expedi- 
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You step outside in a light 
knit sweater and riding boots, 
feeling ready for the spirited fall 
chill. Suddenly, gusts of wind 
laced with an icy bite begin to 
scratch and burrow into your un- 
shielded skin. 

It’s a crisis, a conundrum, 
maybe even pure chaos; it’s the 
start of coat season. 

It’s not that I don’t like my 
fair share of outerwear, but the 
decision process for purchasing 
good quality yet not catastrophi- 
cally priced coats and 
jackets is harder than 
trying to tie a shoe- 
lace while pedal- 
ing a bicycle, not 
that I’ve tried or 
anything. 

Overcoat? 
Overpriced. 

I walk into 
a store and am 
instantly over- 
whelmed. Ill 
admit, I’m a 
total cheapskate : f 
when I’m shopping 
by myself. Try- ; & 
ing to save money fees 
is hard when you 
have thick wool 
capes and _leather- 


trimmed cocoon coats and plush . 


fur vests waving their good 
looks and their price tags in your 
face every time you embark ona 
shopping trip. Or rather, a shop- 
ping mission. This is a battle- 
field, people. 

Outerwear is one place 
where almost every fall and win- 
ter trend can find a home. We’ve 
talked plaid and tartan, velvet, 
leather, etc. There are no lim- 
its; sport a menswear-inspired 
pastel overcoat one day and a 
tartan-print bomber jacket the 
next. This may be the only rea- 
son I actually look forward to 
winter. Ugh, damn you Vermont 
and your never-ending snowy 
season. 

About a week or two ago, I 
took myself shopping on Church 
Street. Absolutely desperate for 
some sort of warm coat to keep 
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SMC Staple Files by Juliana Summers, features editor 


out the growing chill, I forced 
myself to check out nearly ev- 
ery shop and boutique within the 
mall and along the pedestrian- 
filled street. I had approximately 
two hours. Ready, set, go. 

After ruling out most of my 
favorite spots, I wandered into 
Francesca’s Collections only to 
be bombarded with the shrill- 
ing voice of the overly obnox- 
ious sales lady. Asking calmly if 
they had any heavy coat options 
other than a god-awful multi- 
colored zigzag printed coat 

that looked like a mid- 
school notebook 

doodle, she enthusi- 
astically tore a black 
“, wool coat from the 
© 40% off rack at the 
front of the store 
and told me I must 
se try it on right away. 
+ Sure, why not. 
The coat felt 
better in quality 
© than I had expect- 
ed; thick material 
with clean lines and 
it fit like a glove. The 
| zipper pulled up with 
ease and the over- 
sized collar of the 
coat sat open-faced as 
if it were waiting for a lush 
winter scarf to be placed 
on top of it. I liked the 
coat, but I didn’t love it. 

Sure, it would’ve been a 
relatively good buy, warm and 
a solid black to go with nearly 
anything, and on sale would 
have only been about $60. But 
there was nothing exciting about 
it, nothing new or fresh, it wasn’t 
long enough to look incredibly 
chic, it didn’t tie in the middle to 
accentuate the waist; it was just 
too simple, too tired and much 
too overdone. 

I admitted defeat and made 
my way back to campus with 
a new leather skirt and green 
short-sleeve top in hand. Not a 
total disaster, but no coat to keep 
me warm along the way. 

Now on that note, don’t feel 
like you have to throw away 





hundreds upon hundreds of dol- 
lars for an on-trend and great 
quality coat. If you’re willing to 
shell out some cash in the $200 
dollar range, 
I'd check out 

Zara and 
Topshop, 
or even 
ASOS 
aya. 
H&M. 






































Let’s talk 
Zara, because 
their soaring 
number of on- 
trend 
ter coats is 
completely 
swoon- 
worthy. 
One of 
my fa- 


win- 


Photo by Juliana Summers 
Tarah Srethwatanakul, ’14, wears 
a Ted Baker coat to keep out the 
oncoming winter chill. 


vorites this season? Plaid. Their 
new “checked coat” features a 
dark tartan print within the thick 
wool of the overcoat; just enough 
of the subtle pattern to be versa- 
tile and look good with anything. 
Coming in at $189, it’s a good 
price for a gorgeous mensweat- 
inspired winter look. Who 
doesn’t love a good tartan 
print? Although, my all-time 
favorite piece in their cur- 
rent collection is the red and 
faded blue large-checked 
Wool overcoat for $239 (it 
sounds terribly gaudy, 
but I promise it’s 


beautiful). 
Another 
Zara  must- : 
buy requires ; 
busting that | 
whole “no 3 
white after 
labor day” 4 
nonsense. Opt 
for the knee- { 
length crisp white j 
doubt-breasted © i 
coat for $119, . 
perfect for pair- 


ing with those leather © 
leggings that you know ' 
you want to wear. For 
just a shade darker, go with 
their light pearl grey “coat 
with gathering on the shoul- 
der” for $189. 
Top off your look with 
Topshop (and my horrible at- 
tempt at a pun). Fur vests are 
coming out in full-force; check 
out the chic black “boxy fur gi- 
let” (vest) for $130 to pair with 
your favorite “jumper” (sweater). 
Oh, those crazy Brits. Not feel- 
ing the vests? Add sleeves! Try 
their fur bomber jacket in a sleek 
and solid all-black for $136. 

For a slightly less furry find, 
H&M’s imitation sheepskin coat 
has a friendly price tag of $149 
and is a dead-ringer for the Acne 
Studios “velocity reversed” 
oversized shearling jacket, re- 
tailing at a whopping $2,900. 

You know that whole, “I’m 
just going to casually wear my 
jacket draped across my shoul- 
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ders as if I actually wear it 
without putting my arms in the 
sleeves” look that we see in near- 
ly every fashion blogger’s fall 
and winter photos? Simple solu- 
tion: capes. 

No, we’re not going all Har- 
ry Potter or Superman on you. 
The capes I’m referencing are 
often oversized and bell shaped, 
yet still structured. Or, there 
are those capes that give you 
the illusion of a real coat with 
bat-wing sleeves, like Alexan- 
der McQueen’s velvet-trimmed 

wool-felt cape, retail- 

ing around $2,680. 

Hmm, one can 
dream. 

But let’s 
be real, sub- 
tract about 
$2,480 

from _ that 

and we 

have a 

reason- 

able pur- 

chase on 

our hands. 

Check out the 

ASOS __ Collec- 

tion “biker cape 

coat” in deep blue 

with an oversized trapeze fit for 
$134. 

To wrap it up, make sure 
to consider the seasonal favor- 
ite camel-toned coats that pair 
perfectly with nearly any color 
or style, as well as the newly 
trending pastel-colored outer- 
wear for a blush-hued ethereal 
feel, livening up the icy tundra 
that dulls our otherwise vibrant 
Vermont landscape. A slight pop 
of budding spring is just what we 
need. H&M’s dusty pink wool 
blend coat for $149 will leave 
you warm in a perfect winter 
whimsy. 

So whether you decide to 
go with a sweet and subtle pastel 
hue, or opt for a bit more flair in 
your winter-wear, don’t despair: 
wallet-worthy options are a dime 
a dozen. Just beware of the pushy 
sales lady... maybe I'll stick to 
online shopping. 
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Why I’m surprised women like Fifty Shades of Grey 


By Sheila Bogan 
Photo Editor 

In the summer of 2012, I 
was on vacation in Cape Cod, 
Mass. with my family. I spent 
an entire day in a public library 
while thunder and lightning dis- 
turbed the humid air and left the 
beach out of the question. 

I found a comfy chair near a 
window and picked up my bor- 
rowed copy of “Fifty Shades of 
Grey” by E.L. James. My aunt 
had lent me her box set of the 
trilogy for our trip and made me 
promise her not to maim it in any 
way. 

After hearing the buzz 
about the books and seeing all 
of the Instagram pictures of my 
bikini-clad friends reading them 
by the pool, I just couldn’t re- 
sist finding out what they’re all 
about. I snuggled into the chair 
and opened the book, awaiting 
some kind of wonderful story 
that would enthrall me just as 
it had seemed to do with other 
women across the globe. 

I was disappointed. The 
erotic romance novel left me de- 


_ siring more of a story and less 


raunchy sex scenes. I lost inter- 
est in the story and stopped read- 


_ ing it about three quarters of the 
_ way through. What was it that 


left me wishing that I had started 
reading “The Hunger Games” 
instead? Christian Grey, the 
brooding, male protagonist in 


Gorennfell 


By Patrick Cope 
News Editor 


When you first walk into 
Groennfell Meadery, you're 
greeted instantly by the hum of 
the factory machines, the smell 
of plants and a friendly greeting 
by the establishment’s owners, 
Ricky and Kelly Klein. 

The facility itself is set up 
like a small warehouse, some- 
what reminiscent of the super- 
lab from season four of Breaking 
Bad, only with no illicit activi- 
ties going on. In the back of the 
building, one can see three dis- 
tinct giant, silver fermenting 
tanks which store the drink as 
well as a smaller mixing tank for 
processing all of the ingredients. 

Near the door, however, is a 
rather homey set-up with chairs, 


the trilogy. 

Many women I know have 
fallen head-over-heels for this 
fictional man and McKenzie 
Bergan, *17, explains why. 

“T think women like Chris- 
tian Grey because on the surface 
he represents everything that 
people generally find appealing, 
only amplified,” Bergan said. “I 
mean he’s described as extreme- 
ly good looking, commanding, 
rich, powerful, smart and suc- 
cessful.” 

Who wouldn’t like a man 
with that kind of description? 
Grey has sex appeal, power, and 
money. James crafted a character 
with the same kind of desirable, 
unattainable and mysterious lure 
as Edward Cullen in the Twilight 
series. He has a deep, dark secret 
that threatens to destroy the re- 
lationship between him and the 
novel’s protagonist, Anastasia 
Steele. As most people know by 
now, that secret is his sexual life- 
style. 

Grey is into bondage and 
discipline, as well as dominance 
and submission, and wants to 
restrict Steele to a contract that 
dictates almost every aspect of 
her life, inside and outside of the 
bedroom. What disturbed me 
more than anything was his de- 
sire to restrict her outside of their 
sexual interactions. 

Why do women who have 


read this novel seem to like 
Grey so much? To me, it seems 
inconceivable that someone 
would agree to have their life- 
style dictated by another human 
being through a strict contract. I 
know some people out there are 
into that kind of thing, but why 
is Christian’s destructive, broken 
behavior attractive? 

“There’s also the fact that 
he has a certain ‘broken’ qual- 
ity about him and I think a lot 
of women like men that they can 
help and take care of,’ Bergan 
said. 

I have fallen for ‘broken’ 
characters many times in my life, 
but why? What’s so appealing 
about a man who has some deep, 
inner-turmoil that causes him to 
lash out or behave in ways that 
are inexcusable for most people? 

It is pretty much always 
a bad idea to enter into a rela- 
tionship with someone with the 
intentions of ‘fixing’ them. De- 
spite Steele’s moderate coopera- 
tion with Grey’s desires, she still 
hopes for him to change his ways 
for her. This unrealistic hope 
adds tension to their relationship 
and leaves her with expectations 
that he might not be able to meet. 

Steele let Grey step all over 
her dignity. I was mad that she 
would go along with his crazy 
contract at all. She offers some 
resistance but her lust for Grey 


seems to trump any good judg- 
ment she may have once pos- 
sessed. His charming nature sent 
her into a fugue state and all of 
her rationalities went out of the 
window. It seemed like Grey em- 
barrassed and demeaned her way 
more than he loved her. One can 
only lash out and apologize so 
many times before it gets ridicu- 
lous and abusive. 

“I believe women enjoy 
these books, not because they 
want to go out and find a man 
like Christian Grey, but as a 
form of a guilty pleasure,” said 
Nicholas Salvas, *15. 

I think that it is perfectly ac- 
ceptable for women to embrace 
their sexuality and openly read 
or watch whatever they want. 
I just don’t think that “Fifty 
Shades of Grey” is as appealing 
as it is made out to be, especially 
for women. Besides all of the dis- 
tracting and raunchy sex scenes, 
there is a weak story line that 
does not empower women in any 
way. There are glimpses of resis- 
tance from Steele towards Grey, 
but most of the time he ends up 
wooing her into submission and 
it’s embarrassing to witness as 
a reader. I don’t see it as Steele 
stretching her boundaries out of 
love for the troubled Christian 
Grey. I see it as a girl confusing 
love and lust and using the dark 
opportunity that Grey offers her 


as an escape from normality and 
rationality that ultimately de- 
grades her. 

“What seems clear to me as 
a teacher is that there is a linger- 
ing idea that there are ‘good girls’ 
and ‘bad girls’ and bad girls like 
sex while good girls are not so 
inclined,” said Susan Ouellette, 
professor of history at St. Mi- 
chael’s, in an email interview. 
This idea is definitely perpetu- 
ated in the media and it’s wrong 
for women to be demeaned in 
this way. Women are just as en- 
titled to enjoy and embrace their 
sexuality as men. I don’t dislike 
“Fifty Shades of Grey” because 
of the opportunity to embrace 
sexuality that it has given many 
women. I’m simply questioning 
the type of sexual fantasy that 
seems to demean women just as 
much as the ‘good girl,’ ‘bad girl’ 
stereotype. 

What happens in the bed- 
room stays in the bedroom as 
long as it’s between two, con- 
senting adults. The way two 
people in a relationship treat 
each other outside of the bed- 
room should be equal and fair. I 
couldn’t give my heart to “Fifty 
Shades of Grey” because I don’t 
fantasize about giving up control 
of my life and choices to anyone, 
but especially to a troubled man 
like Christian Grey. 


Meadry: a unique drink for a unique location 


plants and a “No Smoking” sign, 
comically located on top of a 
hookah. When we visited, my 
friends and I also found a ran- 
dom game that involved trying 
to hit targets on a piece of pa- 
per with foam Nerf pellets for 
points, probably to add an extra 
bit of quirky fun. 

We sampled two of their 
available meads, Mannaz and 
Bourbon Barrel. Mannaz is more 
of standard mead with a very 
crisp taste, almost like tasting 
fresh apples. In terms of overall 
texture, Mannaz is closer to that 
of a white wine, being smooth 
and sweet as opposed to bitter. 
On a hot day, Mannaz could 
definitely make an adequate 
substitute for my usual beer after 
mowing the lawn all day. 








Bourbon Barrel, however, 
is a much more potent varia- 
tion of the drink, as it contains 
mead mixed with Jack Daniels 
whiskey to give it a much more 
smooth maple flavor with a nut- 
ty aftertaste and a slight burn. 
However, for those of you who 
don’t usually go for bourbon or 
whiskey, never fear, the burn is 
very minimal. 

There is even a type of non- 
alcoholic mead made with ginger 
for all of the designated drivers. 
Though, given the Meadery’s 
close proximity to the Gilbrook 
Nature Trail, the trip up should 
save a few bucks on gas and will 
allow all of your friends to enjoy 
yourselves without taking un- 
necessary risks. 

In my previous multime- 


dia story on Groennfell, Ricky 
Klein explained the process of 
making the drink in more detail, 
but he is always more than happy 
to explain it and give tours of the 
facility to all who will listen. 
He and his wife do have a great 
amount of energy and dedication 
in running their business of be- 
ing “Vermont’s first everyday 
mead,” as Mr. Klein put it. 

My friends all enjoyed the 
experience of being there and be- 
ing able to learn about distilling 
from these experts. We enjoyed 
the connection that the drink has 
to Old Norse Vikings, given the 
name “Groennfell” which is Old 
Norse for “Green Mountain.” 

In many ways, the overall 
atmosphere of Groennfell was 
somewhat like that of a cocktail 


bar. People come and try sam- 
ples or entire pints of the mead 
and converse with each other. 
I’ve seen few breweries able to 
do have a type of bar/lounge set- 
ting in the same general area that 
they brew in, but this place com- 
bines the two very well. It does 
make a rather nice alternative, at 
least for a calm social drink, to 
bars or nightclubs. 

Groennfell Meadery seems 
to have the potential for taking 
Colchester’s beverage warehous- 
es by storm. Though the drink 
itself is more obscure than it was 
among the Vikings, mead may 
be making a localized comeback 
in Colchester and perhaps the 
rest of Vermont all through the 
efforts of one small-town brew- 
ery. 
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November/ December 





Tuesday 


Nonet and Post-Bop Concert 
Soutwick Hall, UVM, 7:30 p.m. 


Chris Kleeman 
ArtsRiot, 7:30 p.m. 





Wednesday 3 


‘Rites of Spring’ open reading 
Elley-Long Music Center, 7 p.m. 


Beach Fossils 


20 


21 


Thursday 


Transgender day of remembrance: 


candlelight vigil 
Chapel of St. Michael’s the Archan- 
gel, 5:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, November 19, 2013 


pase 


Friday 


JibFest 
300s field, 7 p.m. 


David Sedaris 
Paramount Theater, Rutland, 8 p.m 





ArtsRiot, 9 p.m. 
The French Flute: From Blavet to 
Bolling 
McCarthy Recital Hall, 6:30 p.m. 
Saturday 2. 5 Sunday 24 Monday ne 5 Tuesday 
Balkan Folk Dancing HarvestFest 


3-D printing, design and scan- 
ning 
Blu Bin, Burlington, 10 a.m. 


Vermont Collegiate Choir Con- 
sortium 

Chapel of St. Michael’s the Arch- 
angel, 7:30 p.m. 





North End Studio B, 3 p.m. 


The Devil Makes Three and 
Shakey Graves 
Higher Ground, 7:30 p.m. 





ECHO, 10:30 a.m. 


Gojira 
Higher Ground, 8 p.m. 


26 


Honkey-Tonk Sessions 
Radio Bean, 10 p.m. 


Craig Mitchell 
Red Square, 10 p.m. 





Wednesday 


’ What a Joke: Comedy Open 


Mike 
Nectar’s, 7 p.m. 


Josh Panda’s Acoustic Soul 
Night 
Skinny Pancake, 8 p.m. 


Sunday ] 


Candy Making Demonstration 
Laughing Moon Chocolate, 
Stowe, 11 a.m. 


Big Dog and Demus 
Necatar’s, 9 p.m. 





Thursday 


28 


Robert Resnik 
Dobra Tea, 7:30 p.m. 


Kat Wright and the Indomitable 


Soul Band 
Radio Bean, 11:30 p.m. 


Monday 2. 


Salsa Dance Class 
North End Studios, 7 p.m. 


Ladylamb the Beekeeper 
ArtsRiot, 8 p.m. 








Friday 


29 


No Diggity: Return to the ‘90s 
Club Metronome, 9 p.m. 


Supersounds DJ 
Ri Ra’s, 10 p.m. 


Tuesday 3 


Swing Dance Practice Session 
Champlain Club, 7:30 p.m. 


Dead Set with Cats Under the 
Stairs 
Club Metronome, 9 p.m. 








Saturday 


Night Vision 


Church and Main Resturant, 9 p.m 


Karaoke 
JP’s Pub, 10 p.m. 





Wednesday 4 


Green Mountain Table Tennis 
Club 

Knights of Columbus, Rutland, 
6 p.m. 


Irish Sessions 
Radio Bean, 8 p.m. 











to going out with friends and 
working part-time on the week- 


by the Rev. Antonio Spadaro, 
Francis criticized the church for 


servatives are feeling neglected 
by Francis. Since Francis’ efforts 


think Ill return to attending 
Mass every Sunday like I did 
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Pope Francis brings the church back to the people — ™:b:renver 
é STAFF 
Pope Francis is exactly what All of that splendor seemed to who am to judge?” predecessors’. As Gustavo Mo- 

the Roman Catholic Church be from another world, one far Francis seems to honestly rello said when he spoke at St. Executive Editor 
needs. I was raised Catholic, but too removed from my every- care about every single one of Michael’s on Oct. 31: “He uses Mikala Kane 

as I grew up, I felt myself grow- day struggles with classes and his constituents, as he spends a__ public transportation, he cooks ; 
ing away from the church. I re- friends. But if anyone could lot of time interacting with lay his own meals and he washes his News Editor 
spected its spiritual message of bring the Catholic Church back people. Last week he was photo- own clothes. It is not far from Patrick Cope — 
love and forgiveness, but felt the to the people, it’s Francis. No graphed embracing a disfigured what regular people do every 

politics surrounding the church one expected the cardinal from man, and the photo quickly cir- day.” Given all that, I don’t think S.A.C a 

as a whole clouded that message. Argentina to be the next pope, culated through social media. conservative Catholics need to paises apr 

As a 16 year old who was__ but he is the best thing that could Francis even wants toknow what worry. Even when progressive Kelsi Brett 

starting to discover her own sex- have happened. lay people think of the changing movements occur within the Chelsea Hicking 
uality and who had a friend who So far during histime inthe definition of family, as Jessica church, such as Vatican II, the F 

was openly gay, I no longer felt papal office, Francishas changed Campbell’s article on page 10 church always remains true to its Features Editors 
as welcome inthe church asI did how many people perceive the about the recently created Vati- doctrines. Cara Chapman 
when I was younger. Attending church. The New York Timesre- can survey shows. Francis makes me respect Juliana Summers 
Mass every week and partaking _ ported this past September that Last week, many news or- the church a lot more, more than 

in reconciliation took a back seat during an interview conducted ganizations reported how con- I have in a long time. I don’t Arts Editor 


Liam Connors- 


ends. putting dogma before love, and seem to embrace the more pro- as a kid, but you might see me Sports Editor 
When I spent a semester in said he wantsto make the church gressive church members who, _ in the chapel more often. If Pope PrewPrescott 
Rome last year, I lived ten mim- a“home forall.’ Most people re- like me, were feeling the church Francis can embrace the people, 
utes away from Vatican City member his statement this past couldn’t relate, he is losing some _ I can return the favor and re-em- s 
Columns Editor 


and saw the Roman Catholic 


July about homosexuality: “If 


of the conservative members. 


brace the church. 





articles did that from multiple 
perspectives, and shed light on 
how our campus can tackle an 


community. 


We as a staff take full 


James Greer 


Church’s beautiful architecture someone is gay and he searches Francis’ approach to the papacy -Mikala Kane 

every day on my walk to school. for the Lord and has good will, is definitely different than his Executive Editor Copy Editor 
C ti Bryanna Murphy 

orrection nia 

Letter to The November 5 issue of The Defender contained the Mission Statement Photo Editors 
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An open letter to President Barack Obama 


SGAC’s frustration with the president's lack of progress in increasing funding for the fight to end AIDS 


By Michelle O’Donnell 
Guest Columnist 


We, the members of the St. 
Michael’s chapter of the Stu- 
dent Global AIDS Campaign 
(SGAC), find it deplorable that 
you, President Barack Obama, 
have not committed to increas- 
ing funding for the Global Fund 
to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis 
and Malaria or the President’s 
Emergency Plan for AIDS Re- 
lief (PEPFAR). The only way we 
can truly beat this pandemic is if 
we significantly scale up treat- 
ment access globally. With the 
study published by the American 
Foundation for AIDS Research 
(AMFAR) that shows that treat- 
ment can essentially act as pre- 
vention, we now have proof that 
we could have an AIDS-free 
generation before we find a cure. 

The PEPFAR has been a 


bipartisan effort since its con- 
ception in 2003 by the Bush ad- 
ministration. We would expect at 
least as much if not more support 
from your administration for the 
program, however we have been 
very disappointed. You have 
consistently prioritized other 
global health issues over HIV/ 
AIDS, despite the fact you prom- 
ised to work towards an AIDS- 
free generation in your State of 
the Union address this January. 
More than 35 million peo- 
ple are living with HIV/AIDS 
globally, but less than seven 
million are currently on de- 
pendable treatment. Forty Con- 
gressmen as well as many civil 
society groups are calling on 
you, President Obama, to com- 
mit to getting 12 million people 
on treatment by 2016 through 
the PEPFAR and $5 billion over 
the next three years to the Global 
Fund. If you don’t.support this 


effort, people will continue to 
die even though we have the re- 
sources to prevent it. It is morally 
reprehensible that people should 
have to die because of the U.S.’s 
political climate. 

As your time as president 
comes to a close in the next two 
years, we urge you to think about 
what you want your legacy to be. 
Do you want to be remembered 
for drone attacks and record high 
deportations of undocumented 
immigrants or as the president 
who paved the way to the end 


of the global HIV/AIDS pan- ~ 


demic? We call on you, President 
Obama, to make good on your 
promise of an AIDS-free gen- 
eration, starting with this com- 
mitment. 


Michelle O'Donnell is a 
sophomore biology major and 
spanish minor. Contact her at 
modonnell2@mail.smcvt.edu 








Do you want to write about - 
something you are passion- 
ate about? Do you have any 
suggestions on what wecould 
be doing better? Send your 
columns or column ideas to 
magazine@smcvt.edu 

















Personal Counseling Office 
& Student Health Services 


End Your Semester Well: 


Know what you have left to do 
Make a work plan on when you 
plan to get things done 

Don’t abandon self-care 

(eat, sleep, exercise, relax) 

Be intentional and positive about 
your plans 

Ask for help if you need it 

Look forward to a nice break 


Walk-In Counseling 
for immediate need 


concerns 
The hours are: 
Mon., Wed., and Thurs. 
afternoons between 
1:30 p.m. and 4:00 p.m. 
(First Come, First Served 
within these times). 


Personal Counseling 
Appointment 


Stop by our office in the 


Klein Building or call us at 
(802) 654-2547 and ask 
to set up an appointment 
with a personal counselor. 


Health Services 
Stop by the offices in Alumni Hall for Walk-In Service 


or call (802) 654-2234 to set up an appointment. Best ann s nnn Cosel 


St. Michael's College is also a member of the online college mental health resource, ULifeLine. Visit them for information on different health topics 
http://www.ulifeline.org/ 
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The differences between athletes and NARPs 


Understanding the preconcevied notions of student athletes and the spotlight they stand under 








Barney 


Chelsey, my first friend at 
St. Michael’s towered over me 
at 63. Being 4’11 our height dif- 
ference wasn’t the only thing 
that set us apart. She was on the 
women’s volleyball team and I 
was a “NARP” a non-athletic 
regular person. NARP is a term 
used by athletes to signify the 
difference between themselves 
and the rest of the student body. 
We had the same friends, same 
class schedule and same meal 
times. We didn’t have many dif- 
ferences but she was an athlete 
and I was not. 

It never occurred to me that 
this difference could place a di- 
vide between us, one I still don’t 
understand. I don’t take athletics 
at St. Michael’s seriously and I 
doubt I’m alone. However, the 
weight that an athlete carries is 
heavier than I ever understood 
until this year. 

This occurred to me when 
casual gossip involving an ath- 
lete getting into trouble was 
shared with my peers, class- 
mates, and friends. It seemed 
every single one of them held 
the person in trouble to a higher 
social standard because of the 
simple fact he or she is an ath- 
lete. After I had watched this 
happen time and time again, the 
question dawned on me: do we 
hold athletes to a higher social 
standard when getting in trou- 
ble? And if we do, why? 

“If you go downtown, you 
get drunk and you get sent to Act 
One and people will say you got 
caught,” Dave Landers, instruc- 
tor of psychology and gender 
studies and NCAA - faculty ath- 
letic representative said. “If it’s 
an athlete, then it’s a member of 


the athletic team. It’s not the in- 
dividual. It’s the hockey player, 
it’s the basketball player, it’s the 
volleyball player. You are identi- 
fied by your team affiliation.” 

This idea of losing personal 
identity is a foreign concept to 
me. Being associated with a cer- 
tain thing and having that being 
my sole identifier seems terrible. 

It seems many NARPs have 
the assumption that athletes are 
on scholarship and more dedi- 
cated to sports than studies. 
Landers went on to dispute these 
statements. 

“If an athlete gets in trou- 
ble, everyone is talking about it 
because the assumption is that 
they are on scholarship and they 
aren’t a very good student those 
are wrong,” Landers said. “As of 
last May, the overall grade point 
average of the Varsity athletes of 
St. Michael’s combining men and 
women are 3.110. The overall un- 
dergraduate grade point average 
for non-athletes is a 3.114.” 

The grade point average 
difference between non-athletes 
and athletes is barely a differ- 
ence. Athletes and non-athletes 
are more comparable than peo- 
ple thought. 

Non-athlete Michelle 
O’Donnell, ’16, sees the athletes 
as “regular students” but can un- 
derstand why they are held to a 
higher social standard when get- 
ting in trouble. 

“They are seen for what- 
ever reasons, a representation 
of our school to other schools,” 
O'Donnell said. “So they are 
held to a higher standard than the 
rest of the community.” 

Athletes get more recogni- 
tion from other schools due to 
traveling there for games, meets, 
and tournaments. Though, all 
of us as members of the student 
body are a representation of St. 
Michael’s. 

“T think more people would 
hear about athletes getting in 
trouble just because more people 
would be involved because they 
aren’t just being punished by the 
school they are being punished 
by their coach,” O’Donnell said. 

Gossip flows rapidly 


throughout the years and friend 
groups on a small campus. I 
don’t think anyone really pays 
close attention to gossip unless 
it directly involves someone they 
know with the exception of the 
athletes. 

Captain of the women’s vol- 
leyball team, Jess McLeod ‘14, 
feels the pressure of being an 
athlete on this campus. 

“Being on a small campus 
makes it really easy for people 
to identify who is an athlete and 
who’s not,” McLeod said. “It’s 
also really easy for people to 
know you only as an athlete.” 

McLeod explained how be- 
ing an athlete can feel like you 
are welcoming the attention to 
be watched. 

“Sometimes it feels like 
people are watching us closely, 
just to see if we mess up because 
we do represent a part of cam- 
pus, but we are student athletes. 
We are students first just like ev- 
erybody else,” McLeod said. 

The common dominator is 
that we are students. We are all 
trying to find our way and figure 
things out with every aspect of 
our lives, whether it be studying, 
finding friends, partying, drink- 
ing. We should allow each other 
a little wiggle room to fall down 
and time to get back up. 

Student athletes are held to 
a higher social standard on our 
campus but they shouldn’t be. 
Being an athlete is a part of them 
but it isn’t the only definition 
of the person. Anyone getting 
in trouble for whatever reason 
should be received and handled 
in the same way. By placing an 
unfair stigma around athletes 
getting in trouble is contributing 
to the divide that already exists 
between athletes and non-ath- 
letes. 


Gracie Barney is a media 
studies, journalism and digital 
arts major and religious studies 
minor. Email her at gbarney@ 
mail.smcvt.edu 
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By Drew Prescott 
Sports Editor 


Four. The number of games 
won by the St. Michael’s men’s 
basketball team through its first 
14 games of the 2012-2013 sea- 
son. 

Four. The number of games 
played, and won, by the Knights 
so far this season. 

With a 75-65 victory over 
LIU Post on Saturday, first year 
head coach Josh Meyer has led 
his squad to a 4-0 record, the 
program’s best start since the 
2008-2009 season. 

The team played its two 
games this past weekend as part 
of the Doc Jacobs DoubleTree In- 
vitational, which was hosted by 
St. Michael’s in the Ross Sports 
Center. Friday, the Knights 
overcame a 14 point second half 
deficit to defeat the Molloy Lions 
79-70. 

Dom Ditlefsen, °15, was 
named the tournament’s Most 
Valuable Player after he totaled 
a team high 18 points against 
LIU Post, flushing four of six at- 
tempts from behind the arc. 

Despite its early success, the 
team hasn’t forgotten about its 
performance last season. 

“We finished 16th out of 
16 teams,” said captain Mike 
Holton Jr., °15. “We lost a lot of 
tough, close games.” 

Holton, the team’s start- 
ing shooting guard, underwent 
micro-fracture knee surgery in 
December of 2012 which forced 
him to miss the majority of the 
2012-2013 season, after leading 
the team in scoring in its 2010- 
2011 and 2011-2012 campaigns. 

Holton was told it could be 
nine months to a year before he 
was able to play again, because 


he needed to regenerate the car- 
tilage in his surgically repaired 
knee. 

“It was a rigorous waiting 


period, I couldn’t really walk 
up stairs for a couple months,” 
Holton said. “I put in a lot of 


work in the pool and on the bike 
to regain strength.” 

Early last summer, Holton 
returned to the court with a 
strengthened knee and improved 
mindset. 

“T got cleared to play at the 
six month mark after the sur- 
gery, which is definitely on the 
shorter end of the recovery pe- 
riod,” Holton said. “After miss- 
ing a season, you definitely don’t 
take things for granted. You eat 
better and you’re smarter and 
more efficient about what you do 
in the gym.” 

In Holton’s absence, point 
guard Corey Crawford II be- 
came the team’s primary offense 
weapon, leading the team in 
points (11) and assists (8) until he 
suffered a knee injury with one 
game remaining in the seaon. He 
too faced surgery and months of 
rehabilitation. 

According to Crawford, he 
dedicated his summer break to 
his recovery and has returned 
to the court as not only a better 
player, but better person as well. 
Crawford is one of three team 
captains this season. 

“I learned a lot from the 
injury,’ Crawford said. “I’ve 
always been very independent, 
but I know now that I can’t do 
everything by myself. I need 
my teammates, I need God, and 
I need my family. The recovery 
process also helped me improve 
my work ethic, and I’ve learned 
to apply that work ethic to other 





things in life like school and re- 
lationships.” 

Meyer praised the way in 
which his one and two guards 
have dealt with these obstacles. 

“I’m really proud of Michael 
and Corey,” Meyer said. “They 
put a lot into their recovery and 
have made great progress. I 
think they’re stronger than ever.” 

Meyer earned the men’s 
head coaching position after 
serving as an assistant coach for 
the previous two seasons. With 
an undefeated record, the team 
has initially responded well with 
Meyer at the helm. 

“A lot of times new coach- 
es can be quick to implement a 
completely new style,’ Holton 
said. “One of the great things 
about having Coach Meyer hired 
as head coach is that he was 
around in past years. He knows 
what’s worked and what hasn’t. 
Now that he has the head role, 
he’s stepped up, made some ad- 
justments, and is leading us in 
the right direction.” 

It would seem the Knights 
are headed in the right direction, 
having defeated their first four 
opponents by an 18 point average 
margin of victory. 

In the team’s 2012-2013 
debut against Queens College, 
Holton erupted for a career high 
34 points, while Crawford added 
17 points of his own. In the first 
four games, Crawford is shoot- 
ing over 50 percent from the 
floor, and Holton leads the team 
with 19 points per game. 

When Michael Thompson, 
715, returns from a sprained toe 
Coach Meyer will be starting 
five juniors. Both Holton and 
Crawford attributed their suc- 
cess to the team’s overall level of 
experience. 

“In this league, experienced 
teams win,” Holton said. “We’ve 
got five starters in their third 
season. When you’re a younger 
player you’re trying to figure 
out your own role and how you 
fit into the team. But we’ve been 
playing together for three years 
now, everyone knows what each 
other are capable of and we trust 
each other.” 

“Experience is so impor- 
tant,” Crawford said. “It’s a 
tough conference; any team 


could beat any team on any giv- 
en night. We had a couple rough 
years but I think we’ve learned 
a lot, and that’s going to help us 
this season.” 

Finishing back to back sea- 
sons under .500, the Knights’ 
past few seasons have been defi- 
nitely been ‘rough’, although the 
team has showed strength in 
certain areas. In 2012-2013, the 
team ranked 30th in the NCAA 
in scoring defense and accumu- 
lated its highest blocks total in 
over 20 years. 

James Cambronne, 715, fu- 
els the team’s block party; de- 
spite having only played two sea- 
sons in a St. Michael’s uniform, 
the forward already ranks sev- 
enth all-time in career rejections. 
According to Cambronne, his 
blocks come as a result of solid 
team defense. 

“We're a good defensive 
team and I want to contribute 
however I can,” Cambronne said. 
“T definitely work on all aspects 
of my game, but I don’t focus on 
blocks too much. I just try to let 
it come naturally.” 

Meyer said that he will look 
to veterans like Cambronne and 
others to continue the team’s de- 
fensive prowess, but he has mde 
adjustments to the way his squad 
attacks the basket. 

“Defensively we'll be very 
similar,” Meyer said. ‘We’ve 
been successful on that end of 


win against LIU Post. 
Top left: Corey Crawford, *15, brings the ball up the court Saturday. 
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tball nets fourth win, remains undefeated 


the floor in past years and we'll 
definitely look to continue that 
this season. Expect us to push 
the ball more this season. We 
have some talent guards and ath- 
letic big men that are all capable 
of playing that type of pace.” 

After the tournament, Mey- 
er reflected on his team’s per- 
formance, particularly noting 
the play of Matt Bonds, ’15, and 
Morrell Gaskins, ’16. 

“We executed very well 
on defense, and played unself- 
ishly on offense.” Meyer said. 
“Guys like Bonds and Gaskins 
did a great job stepping up with 
Thompson out.” 

Although the team has yet to 
lose a game, it also is yet to face 
a conference opponent. Last 
season, six of the team’s first 
seven games were against NE- 
10 schools. According to Cam- 
bronne, this seasons schedule 
has provided them with a valu- 
able opportunity. 

“Tt’s nice to start off by play- 
ing non-conference games be- 
cause lets us figure out where we 
are as a team,” Cambronne said. 
“The fact that we’ve played well 
in the first few games definitely 
helps build confidence going 
into NE-10 play.” 

The St. Michael’s men’s 
basketball team will face its first 
NE-10 opponent on Wednesday, 
when it takes on the Franklin 
Pierce Ravens. 
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KNIGHT WRITER: Major League Soccer has little hope 


When the Miami Heat 
won the NBA Championship 
in June of 2013, they were pro- 
nounced “world champions” and 
the team’s best player, LeBron 
James, is widely recognized as 
the greatest player on the planet. 
These unofficial titles of global 
supremacy are not as inflated 
by American bias as some may 
think. The Miami Heat was (and 
probably still is) the best pro- 
fessional basketball team in the 
world and James is, well, The 
King. 

Should the Heat have to 
travel around the planet playing 
every professional basketball 
team on Earth in order to dignify 
their title of world champion? No, 


because the world’s best players 
already all play on the same con- 
tinent, and with the exception of 
the Toronto Raptors, in the same 
country. If you want to play Dr. 
Naismith’s game at the absolute 
highest level of competition, you 
come to the United States and 
play in the National Basketball 
Association. 

It’s essentially the same for 
(American) football, baseball, 
and hockey. For all of these 
sports, the highest level of global 
competition can be found in pro- 
fessional leagues played in pri- 
marily American markets. 

Because of this, Ameri- 
cans have grown accustomed 
to watching sports played at the 


SPORTS 


highest level of competition. 

This is why the Major 
League Soccer has failed. The 
difference between the level of 
play in America’s professional 
league, and that in the profes- 
sional leagues in Europe is glar- 
ing. For many soccer enthusi- 
asts who have gotten a taste of 
Spain’s La Liga, England’s Pre- 
mier League, Italy’s Serie A, or 
Germany’s Bundesliga, the MLS 
is simply unwatchable. It’s that 
bad. 

It seems certain U.S. media 
outlets have begun to catch on to 
this. In 2012, NBC out-bid FOX 
at $250 million for the rights to 
broadcast England’s BPL match- 
es in the United States through 


SUPERC 


Panera Bread Building Williston 


Rte 2A 


802-872-2800 


Like us on Facebook to learn about specials! 


the 2014 season. 

While NBC’s investment is 
indicative of America’s growing 
interest in the sport, the MLS 
will continue to suffer. If the ca- 
sual American fan becomes ac- 
customed to watching soccer at 
the European professional level, 
they too will have little patience 
for the version of the game being 
played in cities on U.S. soil. 

The MLS should be focus- 
ing its marketing efforts on get- 
ting people in the stands, rather 
than on the couch, because this 
is its only hope of surviving. 
The MLS is still the best oppor- 
tunity for Americans to watch 
the beautiful game played in the 
flesh, and teams like the New 
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By Drew Prescott 
Sports Editor 





York Red Bull and LA Galaxy 
have been able to roughly dupli- 
cate the in-stadium experience 
of a European game - there is 
certainly no shortage of chants 
and bright scarves and drunken 
people at these matches. 

But television dollars out- 
weigh ticket revenue, and be- 
cause of this, the MLS is trapped. 
American’s expect to see sports 
played at the highest possible 
level, and when it comes to soc- 
cer, the only way U.S. media out- 
lets can meet this expectation is 
by delivering a foreign product. 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK! 


Weeknights until pu, Open Sundays 


570 Shelburne Road 


Shaws Plaza South Burlington 


802-651-1000 


t www .facebook.com/Supercuts.of South Burlington 
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Boutelle eyes nationals, team reflects on successful season 


By Michael Comitini 
Staff Writer 


The women’s cross-country 
team didn’t expect this season 
to go as well as it did, but with 
one race left for its top runner it’s 
undeniable that this was the most 
successful season yet. 

Chloe Boutelle, *15, is the 
first woman in program history 
to qualify for the Division II 
cross country national champi- 
onship. 

According to  Boutelle, 
missing the championship race 
last year fueled her success this 
season. She will be running in 
the championship race on Novy. 
23 in Spokane, Wash. Boutelle 
attributes her personal achieve- 
ments to the support of her team- 
mates. 

“T wish all of my teammates 
could come to the race with me 


because they worked just as hard 
as I did all season,” Boutelle said. 

According to eight year 
coach Molly Peters the accom- 
plishments of Boutelle and the 
rest of the team was brought on 
by work in the offseason. 

“Our success has come from 
the hard work of returning run- 
ners who made drastic improve- 
ments from last year and they all 
came into the season in their best 
shape,” Peters said. 

Overall, Peters is pleased 
about this season and is excit- 
ed to see what the team can do 
next season. It will be up to next 
year’s group to fill the void that 
will be left by Daniela Czark and 
Elena Bilodeau, who will gradu- 
ate in the spring of 2014. 
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Women’s rugby falls 
short in playoffs 


By Michael Comitini 
Staff Writer 

For the second consecutive 
season, the women’s rugby team 
participated in the national play- 
offs. Although this is an impres- 
sive feat, team members were 
disappointed with the result; 
they lost in the first round. 

The team fought hard for 80 
minutes, 13 year coach Charles 
Cisco attributes the loss to physi- 
cality. 

“We were being run over 
all game and not being physical 
enough,” Cisco said. 

He mentioned that is the 
area he wants to focus on in the 
spring and for next season. 

Second year player, Can- 
dice Kalil, ’16, said that with the 
loss of many seniors last season, 
other leaders had to step up. She 
particularly mentioned the effort 
of team president Jaclynn Cam- 
pos, ’14. 

“She really stepped up and 


way,” Kalil said. 

This year’s team will once 
again be graduating a large num- 
ber of seniors. Cisco is excited 
to see how the sophomores who 
will become juniors next season 
will be a large part of the start- 
ing group come next fall. Two 
sophomores who have excelled 
this season are Hannah Owen 
and Renee Bousquet and they 
will be expected to fill larger 
roles in 2014. 

“Neither of them had a lot 
of experience, but I’m looking 
forward to see them as well as 
the rest of the sophomore class,” 
Cisco said. 

Now that the season is over, 
the team is already excited to 
start spring training which is 
much more difficult according to 
Cisco because they are indoors 
and do weight training along 
with cross-fit training. This 
young team and its coach are 
looking forward to the continued 





e Cee pulled the team together. She al- support of the college, parents 
Photos by Jessica Campbell ways had a positive attitude even and alumni. 
when things weren’t going our 





Top left: Paige Cleary carries the ball in the team’s loss to the University of Hartford. 

Top right: Kelsey Ryan embraces Lauren Cosgrove after a score. 

Above: The St. Michael’s and University of Hartford rugby teams played a first round playoff game on the 
300s field on Nov. 9. 





